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GLORIA De HAVEN 


says: 

Now | Color My Own 
Hair—At Home—With . 
Lovely, Lasting 


Lovely Gloria DeHaven, featured in 
RKO’s Two Tickets to Broadway says: 
“Isn't Tintair wonderful? | color my 
own hair at home with Tintair all the 
time — it's fun!” 








Only Tintair has ‘VEGETABLE CATALYST D’— =— 
which automatically turns off coloring action’ 


It’s the biggest fashion news since lipstick! COLOR 
YOUR HAIR— AT HOME WITH TINTAIR! 

Just brush it on—the right way to get that even, natural 
look! No pre-bleaching, no pre-shampooing! Lighten 
hair . . . darken, redden, or match your hair... or 
completely cover grey hair. 

You can’t make a mistake with Tintair—just follow 
the simple directions. For only Tintair has **““VWEGETABLE 
CATALYST D’’—the amazing self-timing ingredient 
that automatically turns off the coloring action 15 min- 
utes after you finish applying Tintair! 

Tintair leaves hair soft, highlighted—youthful and 
natural looking—so manageable and glamorous! 12 
fashionable, lasting colors—only $2.00 at your cosmetic 
counter. Buy Tintair today! 



















































Nature isn’t always 
right— but 
Tintair is! 
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It's a boy...and a bundle 
of joy! The oh's...the ah's... 
EV the laughter... will echo 
1 


across the nation! 
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Screen Play by Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich ° 
Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI  @ 
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Based on characters created by Edward Streeter 
Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN’) @~= A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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“ROYAL WEDDING” 


Wy JANE POWELL as his danc- 
ing partner, lovely Sarah 
Churchill as the object of his af- 
fections, and Keenan Wynn as a 
comic foil, Fred Astaire is the hub 
of a gay and tuneful M-G-M musi- 
cal. The slight story—brother and 
sister want to marry the girl and 
boy they have met in England but 
are reluctant to break up their 
dancing act—is happily resolved 
when they are swept up in the en- 
thusiasm of Britain’s royal wedding. 
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“RAWHIDE” 
N” SINCE Stagecoach has a West- 


ern matched the sustained ex- 
citement of this 20th Century-Fox 
drama. The plot revolves around 
the dramatic effort by a man and 
woman to escape their captive- 
decoy roles before, their usefulness 
at an end, they are to be killed 
by a bandit quartet. A tight script 
and razor-sharp characterizations 
by Tyrone Power, Susan Hayward, 
and Jack Elam lift this uncompli- 
cated story to thrilling heights. 








“THE LEMON DROP KID” 


i igo rIME, set in the surroundings 
of Broadway and adjacent race 
tracks, and fitted with the inimita- 
ble accents of Damon Runvon, Bob 
Hope turns up as a track tout in 
one of his funniest roles—a man 
trying to slide out from under a 
$10,000 debt. Before the happy 
ending, Paramount re-creates 
Runyon types like Brainy Baxter 
(Marilyn Maxwell),Oxford Charlie, 
and Sam the Surgeon, to the accom- 
paniment of uproarious laughter. 
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NEW 17-INCH RECTANGULAR TUBE 


BLALK- DAYLITE 


TELEVISION 


our eyes 
















sound automatica!ly! Luxurious 


ES! New G-E television is so 
easy on your eyes! Pictures console of hand-rubbed genuine 








are sharper, clearer, more lifelike 
than ever on G.E.’s new 17” black 
rectangular tube! Tuning is child’s 
play. One simple control gives 
you the best picture and best 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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mahogany veneers. Finely figured 
doors. Model 17C107 $379.95* 
‘Incl. Fed. Tax) 


- ; TY 
General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Instaliation and picture tube protection plan extra. 
Prices subject to hange without notice, slig 

higher West and Sout} 
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MANNERS AT THOME 





The fastest way for one to lose the confi- 
dence of the entire family is to be caught 
eavesdropping on private conversations. 








Self-appointed mail censors violate the 
privacy of others, yet always complain 
most loudly when they are the victims. 





Husbands who come to table looking as 
if they spent the night in a coal mine 
will find themselves breakfasting alone. 


g B 


Leaving his clothes seattered about the 
bedroom indicates that a husband 
thinks free maid service a wifely duty. 





A father who seolds his son in front ol 
guests reveals that he is more anxiou- 
to belittle the boy than to improve him. 


3437 





Though a man may love his pipe. his 
enthusiasm for it can result in his hav- 
ing only a smoke screen for company. 
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NEW VIEW-MASTER 
COLOR PICTURES 

THAT “COME TO LIFE” 
IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


See exciting new View-Master subjects “come 
to life” in the thrilling realism of full color, 
three dimensions. Sixteen fascinating new 
Reels to delight each and every member of 
your family! These full color Kodachrome 
pictures are mounted in sturdy seven-scene 
Reels for use in View-Master Stereoscopes 
and Projectors. Over 400 other interesting 
and educational subjects available at photo, 
gift, and department stores. 


NEW SUBJECTS 
Cowboy Rodeo The Ozarks, Missouri 
Cattle Roundup, Branding Natchez, Mississippi 
Performing Chimpanzees The Gaspe Peninsula, Conada 
Performing Lions Holy Year, Rome 
lowa, Hawkeye State Holy Year, Vatican State 
Kansos, Wheat State Passion Play, Oberammergau 
Oklahoma, Sooner State (3 Reels) 
Amish Country, Pa. 
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STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 


JR. PROJECTOR $9.95 + STEREOSCOPE $2.00 
gp Say : 5 = i ™ é 
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lum Trick: ‘lo arrange six glasses, 
three empty and three filled with water, 
as illustrated; then, by touching only 
one glass, make glasses alternate emp- 


ty, full, empty. 


How to Do Ir: Just pour contents of 
fifth glass into second glass, replacing 


five in its original position. 





—_ 
Tue Trick: To make a square out of a 
cross made up of four matchsticks, with- 
out moving more than one of the four. 


How to Do Ir: Arrange cross in such a 
way that when one stick is moved slight- 
ly outward, the ends of the matches 
form a perfect, if small, square in the 
center of the four. 
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Tue Trick: To place a half-dollar flat 
on the top of a table, then make it spin 
on its edge without ever touching with 
your hands. 


How to Do It: Use two short pieces o 


soda straw, as shown, and blow 


long 
and hard. The stream of air will vibrat 
and then spin the coin. 
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THe Trick: lo balance a drinking glass 
on the edge of an ordinary, round din- 
ner plate. 


How to Do Ir: Grip plate with finge: 
in front and thumb extended upward it 
back. When you set the glass on top ol 
the plate, raise thumb slightly. Thi 
makes it easv to balance the glass 
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Baths as usual 


-with Tampax 


Most women know that 
Tampax is an /nternal 
method for monthly 
sanitary protection, but 





many do not realize that 
it can actually be worn while taking 
a shower or tub bath! .. . Tampax 
requires no belts, pins, external pads. 
And besides, it is so much less in 
bulk than the “other kind’”’ that a 
whole month's average supply may 
be carried in your purse. 


JD oy noying days arrive 
VN next month it 
on tet be com- 
“=~ forting to know 


“ae | that you can 
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even if you prefer a tub. There’s no 


When those an- 
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“‘bathe as usual,” 


odor with Tampax and it is so easy 


to dispose of. 
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Invented by a 
doctor, Tampax is 





made of pure sur- 
\ gical cotton con- 

; oo > tained in slim, 
dainty applicators for easy insertion. 
It cannot cause a bulge or edge even 
under a snug swim-suit.... Sold at 
drug and notion counters in 3 ab- 
sorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in rest- 
rooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising by the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
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Romantic: A world of chimney pots, 
thatched roofs, and Tudor houses will 
come to life when visitors walk the 
quaint Warwickshire streets; and Eng- 
land, land of gardens, opens its Festival, 
May 3 to September 30. ‘The play’s 
the thing” in Shakespeareland, where 
the Bard’s words will ring out in Me- 
morial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 





Pastoral: A shepherd’s flock blends into 
the Welsh countryside, a classic high 
light of Britain’s scenic beauty. Here in 
Wales, past ages come to life again in 
the folk songs and dances of the valley 
of Dee’s International Eisteddfod, July 
3 to 8. Meanwhile, across the Irish Sea 
in Northern Ireland, Belfast will brim 
with traditional Irish song and lore. 
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Historic: Edinburgh Castle guards 
one of Britain’s loveliest cities. It lends 
its silhouette as background for Scot- 
land’s program; with the showing ol 
kilts comes the gathering of clans and 
the Highland games. There will be art 
exhibits, operas, ballet, and perform- 
ances by famous symphony orchestras; 
mid-August through September 





Tradition: Enlivened by the colorful 
costumes of the Beefeaters at the Tower, 
the Lord Mayor’s coachman, the Hors¢ 
Guards, and all the ancient pageantry 
of England, London will be the capital 
of Britain’s Festival. There it is still 
possible to travel by coach-and-four 
past such treasures of history as West- 
minster Abbey and Buckingham Palace. 
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PRECISION-MADE TO THE SAME HIGH STAN 





DARDS ACHIEVED 





THE ONLY POCKET LIGHTER IN THE WORLD THAT GIVES YOU 





IN THE PARKER “51” PEN 





a a 


WITHOUT REFUELING! * 


No fooling with liquid fuels ...No fid- 
dling with wicks... Just a clean, clear, 


hot flame from cold iso-butane gas! 


You've read about it—heard about it— 
now's your time to own a Parker Flaminaire. 
It's made by The Parker Pen Company, 
under the original French patents—with all 
the precision, dependability and distinction 
you expect from the makers of the world’s 
finest pens. The Parker Flaminaire is the 
only pocket lighter in the world, regardless 
of fuel used, that gives you six months of 


19S 


safe, sure lights without refueling (*even if 


you smoke as much as a pack a day!). See 
it—at smart dealers everywhere. 


® 
Buy it ncw—for yourself, for a gift; it won't 


need refueling till next foll. 


In stunning gift case — $12.50 no F. €. 14” 


1951 The Parker Pen Compan 


PARKER FLAMINAIRE 


MADE BY THE PARKER PEN CO, U.S.A. 
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Nina Foch has been painting since child- 
hood, and has sold two of her canvases. 


Cornel Wilde, drawing in his teens, got 
$5 a sketch in an advertising agency. 


ACTOR 


ee. A HoBBY alluring enough to 
entrance Winston Churchill, has, 
along with sculpturing, taken the movie 
colony by storm. Working off the pent- 
up energy of the sound stage, sketching 
in between ‘“‘takes,’’ Hollywood’s shin- 
ing lights—from Margaret O’Brien to 
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Elizabeth 


Taylor 


illustrated 
and Me, a book about her chipmunk. 


Beste) 


Deserted House. Mark Stevens’ entry in 
an art show. is admired by the artist. 


RIIST 


Lionel Barrvmore—have taken enthu- 
siastically to paints and clay. 

At a recent National Urban League 
showing of celebrities’ art, a third of 
the artists were movie stars. Many lost 
their amateur standing there. and a 
Mary Pickford canvas brought $450. 
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For an exciting vacation any time...take 


New York Central to the Heart of NEW YORK! 


In spring, drive by twilight through 
Central Park and see the skyscraper 
windows come out like yellow stars. 
In summer, linger at a sidewalk café 
table and enjoy the passing show...the 
greatest show on earth—New York! 

In autumn, window-shop along Fifth 
Avenue ...or feel the thrill of curtain 
time at a Broadway first night. 

In winter, watch the bright-clad skat- 
ers at Radio City’s sunken rink... be- 
neath the giant Christmas tree. 


Yes, all year, there’s Manhattan Magic 
for your holidays. 


Museums. Nearby 





beaches. Symphonies. Opera. Big- 
league baseball. Dining and dancing. 

So get there fresh! Take Central’s low- 
cost luxury coaches over the scenic 
Water Level Route...straight to Grand 
Central Terminal, the Big Town’s heart! 


P.S. Central gets you home fresh, too 
rested and ready for the big job ahead. 


-— 
| FREE: NEW TRAVEL GUIDE. Send coupon | 
to New York Central, Room 1336K, 466 

| Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





| NAME | 
| AppREss sieatecesiat ll 
| 
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STATE 


New York Cantoal 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Australian Betty Dawes has been mod- Favorite model of many Mexican artists 
eling for ten years. owns a dress shop. is a beautiful Otomi Indian, Nieves 





French model Praline gets about a fourth Barbara Goalen, British model. tries to 
of what top American models earn. adapt herself to the mood of a dress 
Models Everywhere 
ewes N STRIVE for it and men are in- In France, a top model may mak 

spired by it, so beauty has become — only $90 a month, but her high prestige 
a universal commodity, and modeling, is added compensation. In Australia 
its commercial expression, a vast and competition is keen, but successfu 
growing industry. Around the world, models earn twice as much as shopgirls 
the glamour of klieg lights and camera Evervwhere. the fashion industry has 
attracts millions of pretty girls. proved that “beauty is silent eloquence.” 
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want your hair to glow, like this?... 








The shampoo that promises soft, 





radiant loveliness—or your 
money back. Why pay a dollar? 

mm Guaranteed by Helene Curtis 
ss foremost name in hair beauty. 

Helu Caila | 
“ >, 
; CREME SHAMPOO . 6& 
a ‘ 
- large size tube, 49¢ 
As 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





PHOTOSENSITIVE GLASS prints a picture 
which won’t fade, discolor, curl, or be 
ruined by scratches. The chemicals 
making the glass “‘sensitive’’ are mixed 
with it in the manufacturing process. 
To produce the picture, a regular nega- 
tive is placed over the glass, exposed to 
ultraviolet light, then removed. Differ- 
ent-colored backgrounds can be ob- 
tained by regulating the exposure time, 
and the picture is developed by heating 
the glass to 1,000° F. 


PANCAKES ON THE PAN in seconds. That’s 
what you get with the new liquid batter 
packaged in paper cartons and deliv- 
ered to your door. The preparation 
contains milk, flour, and eggs, stays 


fresh for days in your refrigerator. 


A PLASTIC COATING Which protects leath- 
er and imitation leather can be brushed 
on. Available in 22 shades (as well as 
clear), it covers scuff marks and worn 
spots, won’t crack or peel, and takes 
only 30 minutes to dry. Dinette chairs, 
baby carriages, toys, golf bags, jackets, 
wallets—hundreds of things can be 
given new color and life. 

AN ELECTRONIC FISH-FINDER, the larger 
version of which has been used chiefly 
by commercial fishermen, is now avail- 
able to amateur anglers. The 15-pound 
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device uses only as much current as a 
40-watt bulb, and can work on storage 
batteries. It bounces high-frequency 
signals off the ocean floor and traces 
on a chart the outline of whatever the 
signals hit. By this ‘‘echo” the angle 
can tell whether those are rocks or fish 
beneath his boat. 


A PLASTIC CREAM-STARCH, packaged in a 
tube, not only adds life and “per- 
manent” stiffness to clothes, but makes 
nylons more snag-resistant. Tests have 
shown that stockings do not get rigid 
and snags are reduced up to 50 per cent 
when a little of this preparation is add- 
ed to rinse water. 


ANCHOR SCATTER RUGS by sprinkling the 
floor under them with a new powder. It 
won't hurt the rugs or the floor, and 
prevents dangerous spills. 

TO TENDERIZE MEAT and please the 
thrifty housewife, tea-bag-size filter bags 
of papaya enzyme have been developed. 
All the cook need do is soak a bag in 
water for two hours, and save the liquid. 
Then she swabs inexpensive or tough 
cuts of meat with the tenderizer, lets 
them stand a few minutes, and cooks 
them in the ordinary way. The pa- 
paya-fruit enzyme works on protein, 
breaking down muscle and fiber. 
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IN THIS NEAT PACKAGE 


SLICES 
...and wonderful 


Havor tn 
every slice / 


Like peeling 

a banana— 

they separate 
so easily 


—_ f’. 
‘% 


\ A The best-tasting process 
Nu 


cheese you've ever had! In 





the handiest, most perfect 
slices—no slivers or dried 
edges. They are cut, 
wrapped, sealed by Kraft 
right after pasteurization. 
Cheeselovers agree they're 
wonderful for quick snacks. 


5 Kl N D S American 


Pimento « Swiss « Brick 
Sharp Old English Brand 


























RISTOCRATIC fleurs-de-lis form these 
£\ gold-colored earrings and decorate 
this key pin. No Mother’s Day present 
would please her more. Pin $5.94 * ear- 
rings $4.74*. Lord & Taylor, NYC 18. 


EST A DRIPPING Stirring spoon on 
this colorful pottery flower and 
keep stove clean, spoon cool. Every 
cook needs at least one. Mahoning 
Gifts, 702 Wick Bldg., Youngstown, O. 


HIS ELECTRIC FREEZER makes a quart 
of ice cream in an hour. Fits into ice- 
cube section, automatically stirs the 
mixture. $17.50, Freez-O-Tray, 504 
Warwick Road, Newport News, Va. 


pee RE’S A GARDEN HOSE with five sepa- 
rate sprays, individually controlled. 
Waters irregular beds, 
ordinary 


New Hyde 


shrubs, 
hose. $17 95*. 


Park. N.Y. 


Trees. or 
serves as an 
Howard Sales, 


LWAYS READY FOR USE, this pocket- 
sized flashlight needs no batteries. 
Pumping the handle generates power 
for the light. $6.15. Lewis & Conger, 
45th St. and Ave. of Americas, NYC 19. 


7 
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A BATHROOM I! 


EATER for chilly 

mornings, hair dryer, lingerie rack, 
fan. Fits any wall without screws, looks 
built-in. ‘‘Wall-Aire.”’? $40.34. Ludwig 
Baumann, 500 Eighth Ave., NYC 18. 


9 Merchandise shown on these pages may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source in- 
20 dicated. Editorial prices (subject to change) are complete except those starred (* )which are shipped F.O.B. 
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Here it is! America’s No. 1 
radio-phonograph in a brand 
new version. Plays all records 

all sizes... all automatically 
with simple one-knob control. 
Gives you up to five hours of 
uninterrupted music. Perform- 
ance comparable to the finest 
console. See it today...also 
Admiral’s brilliant new AC-DC 
battery portable radios with 
revolutionary new Ferro-Scope 
antenna. Discover for yourself 
that in radio America’s Smart 
Set is America’s Smart Buy! 
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The Best in Entertaining and Constructive Family Reading 


by O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. 


may mark the first 

time you have given serious 
thought to the idea that you are 
erowing older. When you were 12, 
such an idea was filled with delight- 
ful possibilities. Your next birthday 
meant you would be in yout 


pews MOMENT 


teens 
and could no longer be considered 
a mere child. 

Once in your teens. vou longed to 
be 21, for this meant freedom from 
parental control and the undenia- 
ble right to “live your own life.” 
But somewhere between 21 and 25, 
your attitude about growing older 
began to change. 

If you are a man, at 30 you may 
have become conscious of a reced- 
ing hairline. By 35, you may have 
begun to refer wryly to yourself as 


is } 
} hese n) 


“setting to be old.’’ And then, sud- 
denly, you were 40! 

A man usually reacts to his 40th 
birthday in one of two ways: it may 
hit him as crushing proof that he ts 
PTONV ing old and will soon be on the 
shelf, or he may find, with consid- 
erable surprise, that being 40 is not 
different except tha 
seems to have a little more sense and 


SO very 


judgment, and a clearer idea of the 
goals toward which he iS working. 
In either event, being 40 is a state 
of mind rather than a chronological 
number of years. 

true, of 
women. At 25, an unmarried girl 
may begin to speculate uneasily 
about “‘being too old to get a hus- 


band.’ By 30, she feels that she 


The same is course, of 
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must have a well-established career 
to avoid being classed as an old 
maid. And, by 40, she has firmly 
decided to list her age as 38 for the 
rest of her life! 

Up to the present day, it has done 
little good to point to the Shaws and 
Goethes, the Einsteins and the 
Baruchs, the Bernhardts and the 
Barrymores, and say, ‘““Look how 
much living, how much work, how 
much enthusiasm can be experi- 
enced long after 40 or 50 or 60!” 
It was too easy to brush them aside 
as ‘“‘exceptions,”’ as the rare indi- 
viduals who just refused to grow old. 

We have resisted the idea that 
none of us need grow old and use- 
less unless we will it—and that we 
bring many of the infirmities of age upon 
ourselves. We have stubbornly re- 
fused to recognize this truth, yet 
the evidence has been everywhere 
about us. Think for a moment of 
the people you know who were old 
men and women at 35, and you will 
see that years have little relation to 
youthfulness. 

We say of such young people 
grown old that they are ‘‘set in 
their ways,” that they are ‘“‘resistant 
to change,” that they “‘refuse to see 


anyone else’s point of view.”’ All of 


which are just other ways of stating 
they have lost their flexibility and 
that their minds are no longer lim- 
ber. It is at the moment that an in- 
dividual loses his flexibility that old 
age begins! It can be at 25, 35, or 
65, but it doesn’t have to happen 
‘ven at 95! 


I ET’S FORGET about chronological 
4 age for a moment and see where 
we stand on the scale of flexibility: 
the true measure of youthfulness 
and meaningful maturity. Take 
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stock of your mental elasticity by 
answering these questions: 

1. Have you changed your point 
of view recently on any major ques- 
tion, or are you clinging to the set 
of ideas you grew up with? 

2. Do you like younger people, or 
are you afraid that they will offer 
too much competition in business o1 


‘social relationships? 


3. How do you feel about the 
“Younger Generation’’? Do you get 
along well with children, or do you 
deplore their ways? 

4. Have you taken a trip lately, 
and if you did take one, did you 
thoroughly enjoy it? Can you recall 
the eagerness with which you used 
to anticipate any change of sur- 
roundings and the wealth of new 
ideas and impressions that you 
brought back from even a ferryboat 
ride? ‘Travelers who ‘‘can’t wait to 
get home and settle back to normal 
living’ are really getting old, even 
though they may have experienced 
only 32 birthdays. 

5. Do you have any special inter- 
Have 
you explored any new ways of 
thought, or dipped into religious 
attitudes that may be different from 
your own? Have you seen a play or 


est, hobbies, or recreations? 


movie that gave you something dif- 
ferent to think about? 

6. What happens if you have to 
change your plans suddenly or de- 
part from your routine? If 
such situations upset you unduly, 
you may be sure that your age is 
showing dangerously. 

Do you often feel left out of 
things, and that other people don’t 
pay enough attention to you? This 
is one of the most frequent com- 
plaints of age and one of the most 
needless ones. 


usual 
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8. When you have the attention 
of another person, are you inclined 
to talk too much and, consequently, 
fail to listen with genuine interest to 
what he has to say? 

9. Do you frequently do a kind- 
neighbor, a relative, a 
friend, or for anyone with whom 
you are in contact? 

10. Are you contributing some- 
thing to the world you live in, or 
content to sit on the side 
convinced that it is going to 
pot and there is very little that you 
can do about it? 


ess for a 


re you 


Ines, 


Put a check mark beside the ques- 
tions which you feel apply most 
particularly to your present mental 
attitudes. It will give you sort of a 
rough inventory of what stock you 
have on hand, what refur- 
bishing, and where you need to lay 
in a completely new line. 

The first 


likely to become less attractive to 


needs 


reason that we are so 
others as we grow older is because, 
in America, we do not have a phi- 
losophy of continuous self-improve- 
ment throughout life. We regard 
the years between kindergarten and 
legal voting age as the period dur- 
ing which we should acquire knowl- 
edge, and from that point onward 
we make little effort to accumulate 
any more. 

The idea that life is a continuous 
and unbroken process of learning is 
till too new for more than a fortu- 
nate few to benefit from it. The 
term ‘adult education” is still some- 
what uninviting to those who look 
back on their school days with no 
creat enthusiasm. But adult educa- 
tion need not be carried on in for- 
mal classes; it can be an individual 
undertaking as well as a group proj- 
ect, and can embrace learning new 
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homemaking arts, needlework and 
dog raising, just as well as following 
new scientific trends and taking 
courses in the classics. 


— 


7 hose who remain young at any 


} 
are the men and women who have 
ized that when one stops learning, 
truth stops li ing. 
de SECOND MAJOR REASON why 

our undesirable character traits 
become more evident as time goes 
by is because too many men and 
women feel that the mere possession 
of years and a few gray hairs gives 
them the right to assert their opin- 
ions and even to inflict those opin- 
ions on others. 

Such thoughtless presumption on 
the part of older people does little 
to endear them to younger 
Almost all human beings have 
smarted to some degree as children 
under the too-rigid authority of 
their parents, and it is not surpris- 


ones. 


ing that when they come to occupy 


positions of authority, they may en- 
joy turning the tables on older asso- 
ciates to make them suffer in turn. 

Dr. Maxwell Gitelson has set up 
some valuable guideposts to sound 
mental health in later years. For the 
person who would keep his mind as 
healthy and as active as his body, 
it is important: 

1. Never to know that one is 
through. 

. Never to feel superfluous. 
Never to lack significance. 
Never to be without use. 
Never to be without an outlet 

for the creative urge. 

6. Never to be without a word in 
the affairs of men. 

We need a great deal of educa- 
tion in order to learn to live at all 
age periods and to reap the rewards 
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which each period has to offer those 
who are prepared to accept them. 
‘These are the men and women who 
are prepared to live fully and gen- 
erously. At present there is so much 
wasted much needless 
worry, so much striving for unim- 
portant goals, and so many values 


energy, So 


that have little meaning in terms of 


human feelings. 

We need to make a constant ef- 
fort to define the real essentials in 
our relations with each other, so 
that we do not lose sight of the truly 
important goals. We need to live 
our lives in such a way that we leave 
room to develop that all-important 
quality of flexibility, which Dr. 
Gitelson defined when he said: 

‘The flexible person is one who 
respects himself without conceit, 
who has been guided by principles 


but who has not been a slave to 


dogma, who has had steadiness of 
purpose without being hypnotized 
by an immutable goal, who has bent 
his energies to making the grade 
rather than getting to the top first, 
who has weaknesses 
while employing his strengths, who 


tolerated his 


has respected his neighbor as well 
as had pride in himself.” 

It is up to us to develop ourselves 
so that we may remain useful, either 
through our physical efforts or ou 
personalities, to people of all ages 
around us. It then that we 
can Claim the right to retain a word 
in the affairs of men and to know 
we shall never be without an outlet 
for the urge | 


is only 


to do something truly 
useful and meaningful all our lives 

something which will merit ap- 
preciation in the eyes of the-world 
and most especially in the eyes of 
those who love us. 


A Big Quarter’s Worth 


N CALIFORNIA’S sunny San Fernan- 


do Valley can be found one of 


the biggest and busiest clubs in the 
world. Busy doing good, that is. 
Called the Buck-of-the-Month Club, 
it is made up of a large majority of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s 
thousands of employees. Joining is 
easy. A worker simply signs a card 
authorizing a 25-cent-a-week de- 
duction from his pay check. 

Since its origin in 1942, the Buck- 
of-the- Month Club has contributed 
more than $2,000,000 to commu- 
nity chests and other charitable and 
relief organizations. Besides, a siz- 
able amount has been given to fel- 


suddenly 
in need of a helping hand. 

As one Lockheed stock clerk put 
it, ““You get the 
blind people get 
helping the Scouts and the veterans 
ill the all for a quar- 
ter a week. You don’t even miss 


low employe es who were 


thrill of helping 
seeing-eye dogs, 


and others 


the money, but it gives you a pretty 
wonderful feeling 
thing like this.” 

It gives us allaw 


to know that « * same 


to be part of a 


time 
they’ re converting sheet metal and 
rivets into airplanes, Lockheed em- 
ploye es are Conve! ting quarters in- 
to joy on such a grand scale. 

Vonttor 


—Ciarislian Sctence 
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Keys 


TO 
REATNESS 


ryxO BEAR UP under loss—to 
4 fight the bitterness of de- 
featand the weakness of grief 
—to be victor over anger— 
to smile when tears are close 
—to resist evil men and base 
instincts—to hate hate and 
love love—to go on when it 
would seem good to die—to 


seek ever after the glory and 
the dream—to look up with 
unquenchable faith in some- 
thing ever more about to be 
—that is what any man can 
do, and so be great. 


ZANE GREY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LYLE JUSTIS 
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by RALPH H. MAJOR. JR. 


If yeu value your life. don’t be tempted by the ads for cheap nonscheduled flights 


N A SUMMER DAY In 1949, onto 
() the runway of bustling Isla 
Grande International Airport in 
Puerto Rico rolled a silvery C-46 
plane. Aboard were 81 passengers 
bound for New York. Soon the huge 
pfane took off into a clear blue sky. 

Minutes later, at an altitude of 
only 250 feet, the right engine sput- 
tered. Pilot and copilot frantically 
manipulated the controls. Nothing 
happened. Barely six miles from the 
airport, the C-46 plowed into the 
ocean with a sickening splash. Only 
28 survivors were pulled to safety; 
53 died in the crumpled ship. 
When Civil Aeronautics Board 
investigators began probing the 
accident, they uncovered facts that 
shocked an incredulous public. For 
the plane that carried 53 men, 
women, and children to their deaths 
was literally a flying coffin. Over- 
loaded by 3,709 pounds when it 
took off, the C-46 had safety belts 
for only 65 passengers. An insuffi- 
cient number of life rafts were 


5 
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28 


aboard. More important, a me- 
chanic had installed cheap spark 
plugs which remained undetected 
—until they burned out when the 
plane took off. 

While the San Juan district at- 
torney recommended that the 
operating line, Strato-Freight, Inc., 
be charged with “involuntary hom- 
icide”’ and the licenses of pilot and 
mechanic be revoked, the CAA sus- 
pended the company’s certificate 
And, in Washington, Senator Owen 
Brewster declared “the problem of 
nonscheduled air-line crashes con- 
tinues to grow more serious.”’ 

Actually, Brewster was under- 
statine the facts. For the records of 
unscheduled air lines are blotched 
by so many fatal accidents that 
public confidence in air travel of 
any kind is being undermined. 

There was, for instance, the crash 
of a Burke Air Transport DC-3 near 
Melbourne, Florida, in 1947. Four- 
teen persons were killed in this 
plane, which investigators discov- 
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ered was overloaded by a ton and 
was piloted by men who had been 
flying 23 out of the 38 hours elapsed 
time before the accident. 

There was the Coastal Air Lines 
accident in Georgia in 1948, result- 
ing in the death of 18 men and 
women. At a hearing to determine 
causes of this crash, a CAB investi- 
gator testified that Coastal’s opera- 
tion was “‘sloppy.”’ 

Then there was the Seattle Air 
Charter DC-3, commissioned by a 
sroup of Yale students to fly back 
to college after the 1948 Christmas 
holidays. It plunged into a hangar 
on the takeoff, killing 11 of the 27 
passengers and three crewmen. CAB 
officials learned this plane was over- 
loaded by more than 1,500 pounds. 
Moreover, its wing surfaces were so 
encrusted with ice that one pilot, 
assigned to make the flight, refused 
to take the plane into the air! 

Still listed as ‘“Sunsolved”’ in CAB 
files is the disappearance late in 
1948 of a DC-3 leased to Airborne 


[ransport, Inc. This plane took off 


from San Juan for Miami with 29 
passengers and a crew of three and 
was never seen again. 

Startling? Shocking? Yes. But 
these are not isolated cases. They 
and others like them are responsible 
for the deplorably poor ‘“‘safety”’ 
record of the nonscheduled air lines. 
How do they stack up alongside the 
record of the regular transport com- 
panies? The latest available caB 
records show that in 1949 passenger 
fatalities averaged 18.2 per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles for the irregu- 
lar carriers as against 1.2 for the 
scheduled carriers. 

As the death toll continues to 
mount, a nation-wide scandal is 
brewing over what Senator Brewster 
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terms “‘one of the most troublesome 
problems in civil aviation.’”? And 
the problem has significant under- 
tones. For, according to Brig. Gen. 
Milton Arnold, a vice-president of 
Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, the trade group of all but one 
scheduled air line, ‘‘the public has 
no ready means of determining 
whether an aircraft in an accident 
is operated by one of the scheduled 
lines or a nonscheduled company. 
As a result, the tendency is to place 
the entire blame for accidents upon 
the scheduled air-line industry.” 


| pee FEW AMERICANS understand 
the difference between ‘‘sched- 
uled’’ and ‘“‘irregular’’ air lines, 
which sometimes bear names strik- 
ingly similar to those owned by the 
big systems. For the ‘‘nonskeds’’ are 
mostly war babies, born at the end 
of World War II when Air Force 
veterans bought up surplus planes 
and launched their own transport 
companies. 

Operating under CAB authority 
to carry passengers on limited, un- 
scheduled flights, these flying busses 
began offering coast-to-coast flights 
for as low as $75. Also, they were 
the first to pioneer the “‘air-coach”’ 
feature of travel, which meant strip- 
ping planes of luxury items to 
provide a service comparable to 
railroad coach accommodations. 

But the nonskeds went further. 
Flaunting cas regulations, many 
deliberately advertised themselves 
as scheduled air lines, promising 
regular service between various 
points. In so doing, these companies 
not only violated Government rules 
but in many cases actually flew such 
regular schedules under standards 
scaled for less frequent operation; 
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the result: overtaxed pilots, irregu- 
larly inspected planes, and slipshod 
administration. 

Also, there is a great difference 
between CAB regulations for the 
regular air lines and for the non- 
skeds in interstate traffic. For in- 
stance: to hold an air-line transport 
pilot’s rating, a pilot for a scheduled 
company must qualify for the make 
and model of the plane he is to 
operate, as well as for a particular 
route and the airports on it. Un- 
scheduled pilots, on the other hand, 
do not have to meet any of these 
specifications. Only scheduled air 
lines must provide a training pro- 
gram for their pilots. 

No big-league plane can take off 
without the O.K. of a cAa-certified 
dispatcher employed by the air line. 
But the pilot for a nonscheduled 
company is allowed to act as his 
own dispatcher, making his own 
decisions—based on whatever in- 
formation is available to him— 
about route, altitude, airports, and 
the gasoline supply needed. 

*‘An inquest is no substitute for 
adequate federal safety regulation,” 
is the opinion of Sigmund Janas, 
president of Colonial Airlines, which 
has not suffered a crash death in 
21 years. 

Actually, the cAB believes that its 
operating regulations for nonskeds 
are more than adequate—if so many 
of the irregular air lines will only 
stop trying to play the part of their 
big-time brothers. But the CAB’s en- 
forcement division is understaffed, 
unable to cope with the large num- 
ber of investigations ordered. 

Likewise, there is no indication, 
according to CAB officials, that all 
the nonscheduled lines will ever 
agree to comply with the rules re- 
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garding minimum safety require- 
ments or business procedures. 

Allied with the nonsked air lines 
in an apparently deliberate attempt 
to mislead the public is the kind of 
ticket or travel office which, as the 
Better Business Bureau says, “‘leads 
the unwary to believe that it is ac- 
tually an air line and not a ticket 
agency.” 

Under this setup, an agency wil 
adopt a name that sounds like an 
air line. But it really is responsible 
only for booking passengers on non- 
skeds with which it may or may not 
hold contracts 

In fact, the ethics 
among these booking agencies has 
sunk to so low a level as to stimulate 
nation-wide investigation by the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus. In its weekly 
publication, the Los Angeles BBB 
recently cited 12 varieties of com- 
plaints which it has “‘received rather 
consistently.”’ 

Declaring that certain advertis- 
ing claims of one outfit, the Flving 
[rishman, “‘appear to be misleading 
and untrue,” the office also reported 
that prospective customers found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to pur- 
chase advertised $75 tickets to New 
York. The common dodge of many 
such ticket agencies was to report 
“no vacancies,” but to offer avail- 
an $88 flight, or, in 
most cases, a $99-fare carrier. 

In Boston, a particularly bitter 
complaint was that transportation 


» ] . 
standard of 


able seats on 


had been promised on four-engined 


planes, but passengers arrived at 
the airport to be herded aboard 
twin-engine aircraft. Another cause 
for irritation to was re- 
fusal to make refunds when flights 
were canceled, as well as leaving 
passengers stranded at out-of-the- 


travelers 
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way airports, far from the adver- 
ised landing base. 

The Downtown Airlines Ticket 
Office in Los Angeles, for instance, 
advertised ‘‘Perfect Safety Record 

150 Million Passenger Miles— 
Scheduled Flights.’’? Actually, a 
ticket agency has no right to claim 
inv safety record. 

Until its doors closed last Novem- 
er, the Columbia Air Coach Sys- 
tem, Inc., of New York, advertised 
travel “in comfort, in luxury, in 
speedy four-engine planes...’ and 
claimed that ‘Sour advertising budg- 
et is modest . our pilots, planes, 
stewardesses, and maintenance 
crews are of highest caliber.”’ 

Again, Columbia itself had no 
pilots, planes, stewardesses, and 
mechanics, but merely booked 
tickets for flights farmed out to non- 
scheduled operators. After Colum- 
iia folded, it was charged with 
having gypped at least 300 air 
travelers in New York alone of re- 
funds totaling more than $15,000. 

Again, under the heading of ‘‘un- 
fair business practices’ comes the 
cold-blooded deception of some 
nonsked operators who advertise 
that travelers on their planes are 
insured for as much as $50,000 each. 
One company presented its cus- 
tomers memos which stated ‘‘Pas- 
sengers on North American Airlines 
ire covered by a blanket policy with 
Lloyds of London, providing pas- 
senger liability insurance up to 
$50,000 per person.”’ 

In a recent editorial condemning 
such blatant misrepresentation, 
Aviation Week magazine explained 
that ‘‘actually, in this case, it is the 
carrier who is insured by the in- 
surance company. To collect, a pas- 
senger or his heirs might well be 
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compelled to sue the carrier, or 
threaten suit.”’ 

Another significant point: many 
personal life-insurance policies pro- 
tect their holders only when they 
fly on scheduled flights. And the 
slot-machine insurance available at 
many airports states specifically that 
it covers passengers only on regular 
air-line flights. 


fre CAB HAS CLOSED more than a 
dozen nonskeds by revoking their 
letters of registration. But the least 
scrupulous of the men behind such 
‘“‘fronts’ merely incorporate under 
different names, apply for new 
certificates, and are in business all 
over again. 

Meanwhile, Better Business Bu- 
reaus from coast to coast are attack- 
ing nonskeds where it hurts 
through their advertising media. 
The Boston BBB recently published 
a report to radio stations and news- 
papers, quoting misleading claims 
by an agency there. Chicago’s BBB 
has circulated a memo of recom- 
mended ‘‘Standards for Air Trans- 
portation Advertising and Selling 
Practices” to papers and radio sta- 
tions, while two Los Angeles news- 
papers—on a tip from the BBB there 
—turned down one classified ad- 
vertisement which, according to the 
Bureau, represented ‘“‘a new height 
in attempted deception.” This ad 
read, in bold letters, “Fly to Neu 
York for $13.20.” In small type un- 
der the $13.20 were the words, ‘“‘tax, 
plus fare.” 

One quarter from which the 
public should normally expect 
energetic reform are the honest, 
law-abiding, strictly ethical non- 
sked operators whose collective 
reputation is being seriously dam- 
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aged by the flying charlatans. But 
every attempt to organize an effec- 
tive standard of operation has been 
thwarted, despite efforts like those 
of the Aircoach Transport Associa- 
tion, established to govern the ethics 
of the nonscheduled flight industry. 

Obviously, it is up to the public 
—the disillusioned nonsked passen- 
ger, the potential air traveler, and 
the safety-minded individual—to 
discipline phony air lines by boy- 
cotting them. But how can you tell 
a phony air line from a legitimate, 
honest organization? The following 
suggestions are compiled from mate- 
rial provided by various BBB offices: 

1. Do not be fooled by ticket 
agencies which masquerade as air 
lines. Make sure that you are buy- 
ing your tickets for an actual op- 
erating company. 

2. Beware of flamboyant. adver- 
tisements from ticket agencies that 
boast such achievements as “perfect 
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Go te Chureh 


aw GOOD PEOPLE of Jacksonville, Florida, rode to church 
—free of charge last summer, thanks to a generous ¢ 
Wiley Moore, president of the Jacksonville Coach Company. 

On Sunday morning, all a churchgoer had to do was get on a bus and 


tell the driver, “‘I’m going 


to church.”’ 
church” won him a free ride home. 
The possibility of persons using that excuse for a free 


safety record,” ‘‘millions of passen- 
ger miles,’’ or “‘scheduled flights.” 
Such claims, if they do not specify a 
particular air line, are meaningless 

3. Does the nonsked agent prom- 
ise you reservations on ‘‘four-engine 
luxury liners’? About 90 per cent 
of such advertised 
two-motor planes; few of the non- 
skeds can afford to operate *“*tour- 
engine luxury liners.”’ 

4. Read your ticket carefully be- 


flights are on 


fore you pay for it. In many cases, 


once the agent has sold space on a 
flight, he is no longer responsible 
for any refunds, in event the flight 
is canceled. 

5. In any doubtful cases, tele- 
phone or call at your local Bette: 
Business Bureau for detailed infor- 
mation. But in every case, make 
sure that the company with which 
you are planning to fly is reliable. 
You may save your pocketbook 
and even your life. 


any church 


or »d-w il] gvesture by 


After ser been to 


ride on Sunday 


didn’t bother Mr. Moore much. “I figured if anybody cheated, it would 


be on his conscience,” 
church anyway.” 


‘ 


‘TFNO FILL OUR CHURCHES we 


he explained, 


must 


that would drive him to 
STeLLyes NICHOLS 


‘Sand 


advertise more,” the Rev. Guy 


Perdue, minister of the White Rock Methodist Church of Dallas, 
Texas, advised. ““God was the original advertiser. He hung out the stars 


to let ‘the Heavens declare the glory of God.’ ” 


—HELEN RUTLEY 
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Remember Circus Day? 


by RICHARD BARNITZ 


Who can forget the wild excitement, the agony of waiting for the Big Show to arrive? 


THEN I WAS A BOY in Pennsyl- 
W vania, there was no day like 
circus day; from the time the first 
bill-car arrived, with everything 
from singles and halves and three- 
sheets to the wide spread of the 24- 
sheets rich with promise of glory to 
come, I’d count the hours. 

Then, the day before the show 
arrived, I’d watch for the 24-hour 
man, haunt the hotels, find him and 
trail him on his rounds, seeing he 
hadn’t forgotten anything. And fi- 
nally the agony of waiting ended 
and the great day was here. 


MAY, 1951 


The alarm clock zinged at 3 
o’clock and I was out of bed quick 
as a wink. It was dark and cool in 
the room as I stuffed the alarm 
clock under the pillow to silence it. 
I stood there in my nakedness, feel- 
ing the fresh night wind coming 
from the west, promising a clear 
day. Then, with shirt and pants 
grasped in one hand, I slipped 
down the back stairway and scuttled 
out into the yard. 

There were the stars in the sky, 
reassurance to back up the west 
wind; I strained every sense, listen- 
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ing for sounds of the railroads, 
conscious of June fragrance of rain 
lily and clematis and honeysuckle, 
and suddenly I shivered in the 
dampness of the dewy grass. 

Then I returned to the kitchen 
and pulled on my two garments 
and was dressed; I put light-wood 
in the stove and it flared up 
presently and I cooked the eggs in 
the iron pan. The icebox lid 
dropped with a clatter when I 
went there for milk, and I stood 
holding my breath, wanting not to 
wake the family. But no one heard 
the noise except the cats, and they 
came trooping up on the kitchen 
steps, purring softly for breakfast. 

Then I heard the whistle of the 
train, of the first section, on which 
were loaded the cookhouse and the 
menagerie. And my feet were 
winged, out over the back fence, 
scorning the gate, flying out the 
alley to meet the train. 

The first section came puffing up 
the grade, bell clanging, pulling 
into town. There was nothing to be 
seen yet, mist shrouded the tracks, 
but suddenly there was the clank of 
cars and hiss of steam and then the lo- 
comotive towered over me, its head- 
light weak now in the pink dawn. 
Then I raced down along the flats 
on which stood the cages and the 
slatted cars in which were the 
led-stock, and I could tell by the 
way the cars rocked where the 
elephants were. 

The dens covered with 
tarpaulins against their brilliant 
boarded sides; inside the dens were 
rustlings and strange, muffled 
sounds. The wagons 
moist, and pungent 
sharp now; I wrinkled my nose and 
breathed in; I could smell the tigers 


were 


dew- 
were 


were 


smells 
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and I squirmed in eagerness. The 
baggage came down the 
ramps, roustabouts swarmed from 
under the wagons, there was clatter 
and shouting and soon the wagons 
chunk-chonked off the flats. 

I trotted along with the first 
wagons to the lot where dew 
sparkled on the meadows, for the 
sun was now up and smiling on 
Circus Day from a cloudless sky 
The great pole wagons were pulled 
by 16 horses, great gray Per- 
cherons and brown Belgians, giants 
of horses with gentle eyes and feet 
that took a shoe of wondrous size. 

Chains rattled and there was scuff 
of elephants and camels and crack 
of whips and clop-clop-clop of hun- 
dreds of horses. 


horses 


{ps HOURS FLEW, the tops were up, 
the cages cleared of sideboards. 
the lot was bedlam. Then came 
parade call and the bands played 
and the lined with 
people dressed in Sunday clothes 
and there were the gleaming wagons 
and the beautiful people in all their 
finery, nodding and smiling to the 
crowded sidewalks. Oh, the excite- 
ment in town! 


StreetS were 


one; it 
might be Forepaugh-Sells, or John 
Robinson’s len Big. or Sells-Floto, 
or Hagenbeck-Wallace, but never 
Ringling Barnum & 
Bailey. Chey were too big for oul 
town of Hanover. We saw them in 
Baltimore . 

In that far-off time of boyhood J 
was torn with emotion and longing, 
had to decide between the glory of 
the Big Top or 
and finally selected the lesser one 
and hung around the cages. The 
animals would wrinkle their 


The show-was a_ big 


Brothers or 


the menagerie top 


noses 
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and sample the strange smells of 
another town, never look at you but 
through you; great cats gazing at 
the woods and meadows with long- 
ing in their yellow eyes. 

I loved the cats most of all, the 
more than any other. | 
wanted to put my arms around 
them, lead them off to 
rocky glens in the hills near-by and 
live there with them like that boy 
in Kipling’s jungle books. 

I trotted around from cage to 
cage, darted about the lot, carried 
vater for the elephants, smiled 
shyly at performers and lost my 
breath when trapeze girls 
asked me to run into town and get 
them the leather-covered hair curl- 


] 
ers used 1\ 


ugers 


wooded, 


some 


] 
those days 


women in 
hand 


| 
a GSE. 


[hey pressed money in my 
nd I was off, running like 

Ihen the girls tried to pay me for 
his chore 
ouldn’t 
[ put my 


horrified. | 
take their money, and so 
hands behind me, back- 
ng off, exclaiming, ““Oh, no, no, 


and | Was 


| can’t,” and the girls pressing me 
riefly, then and 
isking me, ““Come on, what’s your 
name? Oh, Richard? Oh, that'd be 
Dick?” and I said ‘‘Yes, ma’ , 
and my face was red as a beet. 


understanding 


aln, 


The girls laughed and patted my 
head and 
dinner,” 


said, ‘*‘Come 
and took me by the arm, 
in the center of the group of six, 
ind sat me down at their table in 
the cookhouse, and that was heaven 
indeed. Ah, they beautiful 
ind good and kind, and I sat there 
hungry as a bear but couldn’t eat 
much, too excited and thrilled for 
words, listening to the chatter at 


along to 


were 


the tables, while the girls heaped 
my plate and treated me just like 
one of themselves... 
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And now time turns backwe 
again and suddenly I remember 
another circus day when I was hit 
by an ultimatum that was a thun- 
derbolt: ‘‘ You went swimming yes- 
terday when you had grass to cut, 
so no circus for you, Mister! 

I wouldn’t let them see the quick, 
sharp stab of pain in my eyes. To 
miss the Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 
would be tragedy; this was far more 
important than Christmas. My 
thoughts darted about as my eyes 
were fixed on the floor. I gulped 
and all but choked, forced back the 
tears, but deep down I knew J had 
to go! And I bolted from the room. 

I sneaked out the back way, 
mounted the fence, and went halt- 
ingly through the churchyard next 
door. Then the town clock boomed 
and I threw caution to the winds, 
was off like a deer, 
fences, up the alleys, flashing by 


OVC! more 
the carriage shop and the livery 
stable, out the 
the barns and hog pens, 
running until I was panting with a 
pain in my chest 
down 
Finally 


} 
across tne 
alley by 


streets, 


and had to 
slow 
there the bright 
green lot with white billowing can- 
vas and flags and bands playing. 
I scrounged in under the 
and never felt one bit guilty. In- 
stead, I found unutterable comfort 
talking softly to the tigers and lions, 
the bears and leopards and black 
panthers, the elephants and hippo- 
potamuses and the zebras 
camels and giraffes. 

One great tiger, apart from the 
others, lay asleep in his gilded den, 
pressing close against the bars. I 
reached in yearningly as far as my 
hands would go, gently stroked his 
heavy shimmering side that rose 


Was 


Canvas 


and 
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and fell as he breathed. I could feel 
his great heart beating under my 
fingers. I was fascinated by his 
curved black ears with their round 
white spots. The lightly tufted tip of 
his tail twitched and flicked up once, 
his amazingly long stiff whiskers 
quivered. He dreamed my touch 
was a falling leaf. This was ecstasy. 
**Dear old Tiger, you nice old cat 
you, gee, if you only belonged to me; 
I love you Tiger and . “ 
Something grabbed at me, clawed 
at my neck. I stumbled and fell and 
saw stars. And then I scratched and 
wept and kicked, as the cursing 
keeper dragged me out of the tent. 
That night I crept in over the 
back fence in the moonlight, went 
up the boardwalk silently, a small 
ghost, slipped in the kitchen door 
and listened, slipped up the back 


stairway and went supperless to bed. 

The moon floated up in the sky 
and I lay wide-eyed, watching the 
leaf patterns the moonlight made 
on the bed where it streamed in 
through the window. 

Then out in the street there was 
the chunk-chonk of rolling dens, 
headed toward the waiting trains. 
Behind the gaudy painted side- 
boards on the dens lay the tigers, 
nested down in the straw that 
covers the bottoms of the cages, and 
my heart contracted and_ tears 
squeezed from my eyes and trickled 
down over dirt-stained cheeks. 

I heard the sound of the dens 


recede, growing fainter and fainter, 
and the tigers went away into the 
soft night, far far away, and it was 
more than a small boy could bear. 
That night, I cried myself to sleep. 
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About Mothers 





KNOW A WOMAN who lived on a busy street corner in the heart of a 

large city. One hot summer night she retired early. The telephone 
rang. She slept on. Fire engines clanged around the corner and 
someone next door blasted the night with a radio dance program. 
She slept on. Her sister arrived with a group of college friends who 
raided the icebox and played the phonograph full blast. She slept on. 
Then a remarkable thing occurred. From the rear room at the 
opposite end of the house came the faintest kind of a voice. It said: 
“Mommy.” Like a shot out of a gun, the woman was out of bed and 
at the side of her three-year-old girl. 


—AUSTIN PARDUE, Bold 








Scribner's Sons) 
A little boy was told by his mother that it was God who makes bad 
people good. He replied: ‘‘Yes, I know it is God; but mothers help 
a fot?’ —TueE Rev. Puitip J. CLEVELAND (Church Manage 


ment) 


God could not be everywhere, so He made mothers. Yiddish proverb 


No man is really old until his mother stops worrying about him. 


—(Anon) 
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NINE Ways TO GROW IN 


ACT 


by JAMES BENDER and LEE GRAHAM 


1. Remember to tell others 


about things you have heard or 
read that will please them. Don’t 
neglect to pass along compliments. 
Flattery, of course, is taboo be- 
cause it’s insincere. But honest 
praise is a great part of tact. 

2. Don’t forget names and faces. 
People who keep saying, “I can 
never remember a 
much too lazy to develop tact. 
Anybody can succeed in 


name,’ are 
fixing 
names and faces in his mind. The 
will to do so must be there first. 
Daily practice does the rest. 

3. When confidences are shared 
with you, guard them jealously. 
Never broadcast idle gossip and 
malicious rumors. 

4. Accent the “‘\ 
your conversation. With enough 
concern for others, vou will cut 
down on the more egotistic “‘],”’ 
“my,” and ‘“‘mine.” 

5. Don’t make fun of others or 
resort to sarcasm. People « 
without that kind of wit 


vou atutude in 


an do 
Instead, 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAV REHBERGER 


try to make them feel important, 
as if their capacity for 
were unlimited. 

6. Acquire the all-important 
knack of saying the right thing un- 
der embarrassing circumstances. 
Replace inferiority feelings in oth- 
er people with a sense of “‘we’re 
all in the same boat.”’ 

Once you see you are wrong, 
be quick to say so. The most 
charming way to correct a faux pas 
is to admit it good-humoredly. 

8. Listen more than you speak, 
smile more than you frown, laugh 
vith rather than at and 
watch your manners whether you 


success 


1 
otners, 


feel happy or not. 

9. Above all, don’t try to excuse 
yourself by saying, ‘‘I didn’t 
know.”’ Ignorance of a law doesn't 
justify you in breaking it. And the 
for tactlessness. I[t is 
true that a tactless person wounds 
without knowing and a selfish per- 
son wounds without caring. But 
the effect is exactly the same. 


Same goes 




















curing NEUROTIC 


with Whiffs of Gas? 


by MADELYN Woop 


An amazing new therapy offers hope for millions of emotionally disturbed people 


OR A DESPERATE Chicago woman, 
Poa lived in a world of nameless 
fears, life had become terrifying. 
Her maladjustment had taken the 
form of wild panic, sometimes so 
unreasonable that it drove her to 
actions like running from the house, 
fearful that it was going to collapse. 
No, she wasn’t crazy—she was just 
another victim of neurosis, which, 
in one form or another, affects mil- 
lions of people. 

Her only hope, if she was ever to 
escape emotional destruction, 
seemed to be the long, painstaking 
process of psychoanalysis—months 
of interviews aimed at digging out 
the cause of her condition from the 
dark reaches of the mind. Instead, 
something startlingly different hap- 
pened to her. 

Reporting to a University of Illi- 
nois clinic, she was given treatments 
that involved no interviews, and 
only a few minutes of time. Through 
an anesthetic mask, she inhaled a 
gas so commonplace that it is part 
of the air you are breathing right 
now. Yet after five brief sessions at 
the doctor’s office, she was able to 
report joyously, ‘“‘My fears are al- 
most gone!”’ 

Can medicine really cure neurosis 


without psychiatric treatment, by 
the simple inhalation of a harmless 
gas? A University of Illinois psychi- 
atrist, Dr. Ladislas Meduna, is prov- 
ing that it can, in what may turn 
out to be the most explosive devel- 
opment in psychiatry since Freud. 
Dr. Meduna’s method of treat- 
ment (the inhalation of carbon di- 
oxide along with oxygen) may solve 
what many worried authorities call 
our greatest health problem. Under 
present methods of treatment, out 
fewer than 7,000 psychiatrists can- 
not hope to offer treatment to the 
nation’s millions of neurotics. Be- 
cause the COs treatment can be 
carried out by general practition- 
ers, it offers a bright hope of new 
emotional health for millions. 
The record of cures is impressive. 
Carbon-dioxide therapy has knocked 
out not only anxiety neuroses, but 
alcoholism, stuttering, frigidity, im- 
potence, ailments like spastic colitis, 
and even homosexuality, where 
these troubles were of psychic origin. 
Here were shattered victims like 
the young man who suffered terri- 
bly from a feeling of inferiority and 
felt incapable of normal sexual rela- 
tions with his wife. CO, not only 
helped him to new success in his job 
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but restored happiness to his mar- 
riage. A woman who had become 
an alcoholic and who had even 
abandoned her children quit drink- 
ing and got her children back. 

A neurosis victim with spastic 
colitis was cured of this condition, 
gained 15 pounds, and found new 
mental peace. A woman who stut- 
tered violently and suffered from 
anxiety that had hounded her for 
years, making her drift endlessly 
from job to job, not only was cured 
of the stuttering but found new 
stability that enabled her to hold 
down a good position. 

The CO, treatment is amazingly 
simple. The patient lies on the ex- 
amining table, fully dressed, and an 
anesthetic mask is fitted over his 
face. Through it he receives a mix- 
ture of 30 per cent carbon dioxide, 
70 per cent oxygen. After perhaps 
half a dozen whiffs, the patient be- 
comes unconscious, remaining so for 
a few minutes while he breathes a 
total of 20 to 30 times. 

In some cases, like that of the 
woman who had frequent panics, 
only five treatments relieved her of 
her worst fears, and she was def- 
initely cured after 36. However, 
other cases have required as many 
as 150 treatments. 

Dr. Meduna found that if 
there is no improvement whatso- 


has 


there is un- 
likely to be any, and the treatment 
is abandoned. So far, rd of 
success has been about 70 per cent 


ever after 25 sessions, 


its rec 


ee DOES THIS commonplace sub- 


stance achieve its miraculous 
results? Even Dr. Meduna isn’ 


for the complexities of the 


tsure, 
human 
brain are still largely shrouded in 
mystery. However, he does have a 
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working theory. The cells of the 
brain are activated by electric cur- 
rents. Neurotics, Dr. Meduna be- 
lieves, are that way because some of 
their brain cells are abnormally sen- 
sitive to small amounts of current. 
Thus, these cells react more f 
quently than they should, or else 
more violently, or both. Somehow, 
CO, has the curious effect of reduc- 
ing the “‘sensitivity”’ of these cells to 
more normal levels. 

Patients report fantastic reactions 
while they are under the influence 
of the gas. A sense of movement is a 
common effect. Often the patient 
sees himself floating in nothingness. 
**T felt as though I was looking down 
at myself, as though I was way out 
in space.”’ Another patient said: “I 
felt sort of separated.” 

Although the patient seldom 
dreams of his actual emotional 
problem, he often has the feeling 
that he is puzzling over something 
during his CO, sessions. One patient 
reported that she seemed to be con- 
fronted by mathematical equations. 
As soon as she solved one, others 
took its place. 

[he dream experience often gives 
other vivid hints of growing emo- 
tional peace achieved as the treat- 
ments progress. “‘I had an impres- 
sion of being in complete under- 
standing and harmony with God 
... failures and successes faded into 
insignificance and I was part of an 
all-consuming love, so strong and 
intense and beautiful. Everything 
was right always had been 
right only human thoughts, 
errors and miscomprehension of the 
plan distorted facts and made the 
misery and unhappiness that is part 
of our lives.”’ 

Like all medical discoveries, the 


fre- 
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CO, treatment as devised by Dr. 
Meduna is the product of a vast 
amount of experiment and heart- 
break. Researchers had long been 
fascinated by carbon dioxide’s ef- 
fect on living creatures. As far back 
as 1827, a scientist discovered that a 
dog, when exposed to an atmos- 
phere containing the substance, be- 
came anesthetized to pain. Later, 
experiments on people produced 
such drastic results that CO. was 
soon described by doctors as a “‘very 
powerful narcotic poison.” 

For a whole century, however, 
no one found any particular medical 
use for it. Then, in 1926, three 
American psychiatrists, Drs. Loeven- 
hart, Lorenz, and Waters at the 
University of Wisconsin, tried ad- 
ministering it to psychotic persons. 
It did have an effect—and for a 
time the doctors were hopeful that 
they had hit on something impor- 
tant. That hope was dashed when 
the patients returned to their de- 
mented condition several minutes 
after treatment. 

In Budapest, Dr. Meduna re- 
peated the American experiments 
on the same type of psychotic pa- 
tients. His results were the same—a 
brief flash of improvement, no more. 
Yet Dr. Meduna could not down 
the stubborn thought that a sub- 
stance with such powerful effect on 
the mind, even though brief, must 
be worth further investigation. Per- 
haps it hadn’t helped the psychotic 
patients because the biochemical 
disorder in their brains was too 
great to be overcome. But what 
about neurosis? 

His early experiments on neurotic 
patients produced such startling re- 
sults that a few years after he came 
to this country in 1939 Meduna was 
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able to get backing for large-scale 
research. It was Dr. Meduna who, 
in the early °30s, introduced a revo- 
lutionary method of treating psy- 
chotic diseases: he used Metrazol 
and other drugs in the shock treat- 
ment of schizophrenics. Aided by 
grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, he now plunged boldly 
into the work that may become one 
of medicine’s milestones. 


R. MEDUNA’S discovery would not 

be of such great significance if 

it were merely a laboratory curios- 

ity. What gives it sweeping impor- 

tance is the fact that there are no 

obstacles to keep it from being wide- 

ly applied, at a cost that puts it 
within reach of millions. 

A 1,400-gallon tankful of the gas 
costs about nine dollars. This 
amount will treat 20 patients, three 
times a week, and lasts a doctor 
approximately three weeks. At that 
rate, Dr. Meduna figures the cost 
of gas for a single treatment at 
about five cents! 

The treatment also is fast; a doc- 
tor can give about ten in a single 
hour. CO, therapy is thus so in- 
expensive, says Dr. Meduna, that 
“even poor patients can afford it.” 

Though aware that his method is 
still somewhat controversial, Dr. 
Meduna believes that it has now 
reached the stage where it can be 
widely applied. *‘I am convinced,”’ 
he says, “‘that the CO, treatment 
will be a new and satisfactory tool 
in the hands of general practition- 
ers. Even if it remains exclusively in 
the hands of psychiatrists, it will be 
of great advantage. One can im- 
agine the increase in the efficiency 
of a psychiatrist if, in one day, he 
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can treat 20 to 40 neurotic patients 
instead of eight to ten.” 

Dr. Meduna is sure that all the 
possibilities of CO, have not yet 
been explored. He gets evidence of 
that when it becomes the probe that 
reveals secret problems the patient 
doesn’t even know he has. For ex- 
mple, a patient who came for 
treatment of spastic colitis, of many 
years standing, was unaware of any 
troubles other than this one. 

Her colitis improved, but so did 
her mental stability. Before treat- 
ment, the woman had been erratic, 
inclined to jump to conclusions; 
now her judgments became calmer 
ind more intelligent. 

Perhaps Dr. Meduna’s most 


The Story 


ple BITTER SELF-REPROACH, the 
little Irvington, N. J., jeweler 
recalled it was the only wedding 
ring he had permitted to 
leave his shop unengraved. And 
now the marriage was on the rocks. 
A wedding ring more 
than just a piece of metal one 
made a profit from, he rea- 
soned, and sentimentally he 
had followed the marriage 
career of all who came to him for 
the bright little band that binds. 
been a failure 


evel 


was 


There had never 
—all of ‘‘his’’ marriages had found 


happiness, as though his rings 
were warranties of the future 
until the report of this divorce 


came in. Grimly he closed shop 
that night and strode to the home 
of the unengraved ring. 

He apologized most humbly but 
insisted they return “his” ring— 
at double the price they had paid. 
There was too much at stake, this 
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startling problems are those that 
come when patients are unable to 
accept their good fortune. A patient 
whose mental problems had ex- 
pressed themselves in stuttering con- 
fessed his discomfort when cured of 
this disability. “‘I’ve been suffering 
for thirty years,’ he admitted, ‘“‘and 
now I feel it is not natural for me to 
speak normally.” 

The woman who was cured of her 
panics announced, “‘I feel so good 
now that I don’t believe it. I don’t 
believe it, so much so that now I am 
developing fears that the old panic 
might return.”’ 

Dr. Meduna had the cure for 
those fears, too. He just gave her 
ten more CO, treatments! 


of a Ring 


talk of theirs was an ill 
all “‘his’’ people had found 
all but these two. The 
ring, please! 
Gradually 


divorce 
omen 

happiness 
they eased him to 
the door, but they couldn’t shut 
out what he had said. They 
alone! For the first time in 
weeks they spoke kindly to 
each other. It was awkward, 
at first, of course. Then, grad- 
ually, the differences that had es- 





tranged and embittered them were 
reconciled. They remembered the 
happy days of courtship; the still- 
ness of the church; the solemnity 
with which they had pledged their 
love “till death do us part.” Rec- 
onciliation, they discovered, could 
be beautiful. 

The expression on the jeweler’s 
face was dead-pan when the happy 
pair brought the ring in to be en- 
graved. But only while they were 


there. —CHARLES F. CLAIRVILLE 
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Our Foreign Policy 


by ALVIN JOHNSON 


An expert on world affairs offers a program to rid America of a national weakness 


ODAY, PEOPLE EVERYWHERE are 
y pete that we Americans are 
confused. That is not true—we are 
not confused, we are uneasy. We 
are uneasy because we are face to 
face with a mortal enemy. 

That is new in our experience. 
We have had enemies in war, but 
now for the first time we encounter 
an enemy in peace an enemy who 
refuses to come to an understand- 
ing, who at home or abroad is seek- 
ing to undermine us. 

This enemy, Soviet Russia. is 
powerful. But so are we. Russia has 
more manpower than we have or 
ever can have. We have more in- 
dustrial power than Russia has or 
ever can have under her totalitarian 
system. And in open conflict, though 
manpower may win the first battle, 
industrial power wins the last bat- 
tle. That has been proved conclu- 
sively in two World Wars: it can be 
proved in a third. 

So, on the grounds of might 
against might, we have no reason 
to feel uneasy. What disturbs us is 
that our enemy knows exactly what 
he wants, and we do not know what 
we want. Whatever Stalin decides, 
every representative of Stalin 
throughout the world accepts with- 
out reservation. We, on the con- 
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trary, have no consistent leadership 
to depend on. We meet the Russian 
drive with a debating society. 

The situation would be serious 
enough if we merely indulged out 
debate in private clubs and forums 
But we also indulge it in our Senate 
This is our national weakness. We 
hope it may not prove fatal. But we 
cannot be sure. 

The wise men who set up the 
Constitution of the United States 
knew well that we would fall into 
parties and factions on all sorts ol 
issues. But the Constitution makers 
meant us to be one in foreign policy. 

In those sin ple days, it was as- 
sumed that all foreign policies would 
be included in treaty making. And 
in order that treaty making might 
be above party or factional strife, it 
was provided that the President, 
“by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, 
curring,” 


two-thirds con- 
should make all treaties 

What the Founders contemplated 
was the equal responsibility of 
President and Senate in determining 
foreign policy. It was not planned 
that the President and his official 
family should take all initiative in 
foreign affairs, and then present al- 
most an accomplished fact to the 
Senate for ratification. No; the Sen- 
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ate, as the high council of the States, 
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is to advise and consent. 
We have traveled a long way from 
he setup of the Constitution. ‘To- 
the Senate still must ratify 
‘aties, but our international relations 
) longer fixed by formal pacts. In 
cent years almost all foreign rela- 
ns have been handled by the 
President through his war power 
Commander in Chief (as for 
xample Teheran, Yalta, Cairo, 
Potsdam, Korea) or by Executive 
\greements, which are often more 

important than treaties. 
Meanwhile, the Senate, intended 
the Constitution to be a 
uuncil representing the best polit- 
al thinking of the United States, 
is become a discordant group ol 
en prepared to thwart, if they like, 
reaties that occasionally come be- 


wise 


re them. 

he Senate today has 96 mem- 
and were there ever 96 men 

thered together without some 
ols, some self-advertisers, some 
who would sell their country down 
he river for personal political ad- 
intage? Yet no one has ever come 
the Senate without realizing 
hat here the finest 
itriots and abilities America 
‘ver produced. But, alas, the Sen- 
te today is impotent to determine 
reign policy. 

Whose fault is it that the Presi- 
dent has usurped this vast power, 


ers. 


nate 
are some of 


has 





Now president emeritus of the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 
Dr. Alvin Johnson served the school as 
director from 1923 to 1945, and made it 
an institution which exercised a marked 
American social thinking. 
Dr. 
nine novels, text- 


influence on 


Economist, author. and educator, 


Johnson has written 


books, and essays. 
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and that the Senate has fallen from 
its high estate? Have we had a suc- 
cession of Presidents bent solely on 
building up their power? We have 
not. Have we chosen Senators so 
badly that the Senate’s power in 
determining our foreign policy has 
withered away? No; what has de- 
stroyed this power is plain arith- 
metic. The Senate has grown too 
large to serve as the Constitutional 
high council on foreign affairs. 


p* ACTICAL AMERICA learned long 
ago that when numbers grow too 
large for effective action, the solu- 
creation of 


tion lies in the com- 
mittees of the best and most ef- 
ficient minds, with power to act. 


With the growth in size of our Sen- 
ate, committees have multiplied. 
But they are not selected by the 
principle of the best and most effi- 
cient minds. On the contrary, they 
are selected mainly on a basis of 
seniority, the easiest and most un- 
satisfactory basis. And being thus a 
body that commands no confidence, 
a Senate committee can delay, it 
‘an report, but it cannot act. 
Fortunately for America, there is 
a solution to this crucial problem. It 
lies within the power of the Senate 
to set up a to consult 
with the President and the Depart- 
ment of State on all matters of for- 
ign policy, not only treaties but 
o contemplated Executive Agree- 
And critical 
days for our country, such a com- 
mittee should be organized, 
promptly and without dispute. 
The committee should be strictly 
bipartisan, with equal representa- 
tion (say six Democrats and six Re- 
publicans), elected by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties in the 


committee 


el 
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ments. during these 
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Senate. Discussion of foreign-policy 
proposals brought before the com- 
mittee by the President and Depart- 
ment of State should be treated as 
top secrets. With two-thirds of the 
committee concurring, the President 
should proceed to action. 

Formal treaties, to be sure, would 
have to be laid before the full Sen- 
ate, and the Senate would of course 
retain the right to challenge any 
action of the committee. If such 
action were disapproved by a ma- 
jority vote in the Senate, the com- 
mittee should be recalled and 
replaced by a new one, thus es- 
tablishing a principle similar to 
Parliamentary responsibility in the 
British Government. 

Would the President accept these 
limitations upon the powers he now 
exercises at his own discretion? Un- 
doubtedly, since no President can 
afford to fight for prerogatives not 
plainly assigned to him in the Con- 
stitution. If he exercises such powers 
now, it is by default of any practical 
arrangement by which the Senate 
can exercise the co-equal power over 
foreign policy conferred upon it by 
the Constitution. 

If some such plan were launched 
tomorrow, it is likely that months, 





perhaps years, would be required to 
make it work smoothly. The utmost 
consideration would be required on 
the part of both Administration and 
Senate. Packing the committee with 
enemies of the Administration 
would defeat the hope of any really 
creative reform; and an Administra- 
tion that refused to cooperate with a 
reasonable committee would have 
to answer in the next election. But 
assuming that the reform was wisely, 
carried out by both sides, there is no 
doubt that it bring a new 
and constructive influence to bear 


“ ould 


on our international relationships. 

Unless some such reform is intro- 
duced by the Senate, the foreign 
policy of this country will continue 
on the 
course that ha 
the past few crucial vears. 
while, the 


uneven, even dangerous, 
s characterized it in 
Mean- 
American people will 
continue to be uneasy in the face of 
the gravest threat that 
faced this nation. 

It is time for them to urge that 
the Senate recapture the power 
eranted to it by the Constitution. 
and thus give to our foreign policy 
the kind of consistency that is vital 
to America’s newfound leadership 
in world affairs. 


has ever 


First Things First 


N ARLENE DIETRICH Once promised a press agent to let him ask her a 


hundred questions, anything he wanted to know 


; eo help him write 


interesting copy about her for the papers. The first thing he asked. was, 
“Do you, speaking as a woman with wide experience in both fields, con- 
sider it more important to be proficient in the kitchen or in the boudoir?” 

Miss Dietrich replied, ““The kitchen is the most overrated place in the 


whole world.” 
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—JAiK ROSENSTEIN, Hollywood Legman (Madison Press) 
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'W7ITH EVERYTHING else changing, some people feel that defini- ) 
W tions of words should be changed occasionally, too, if only to 
keep in the spirit of things. Uninhibited savants (a few of whom 
. even revealed their identities) have suggested the following varia- 
tions; we hope bolder readers may be able to air them in good health. 1 








ALIMONY: When two people make a 
mistake and one continues to pay for it. 


APOLOGY: Politeness too late. 


BANKER: A man who loans.you an um- 
brella while the sun is shining and 
makes you return it as soon as it starts 
raining. Bos Hore 


¥ 


ECONOMIST: One who knows tomorrow 
why the things he said yesterday didn't 
happen today. 


risH: A creature whose vacation usu- 
ally coincides with those of most fisher- 
men. P. GILBERT 


cirpLE: A device to keep an unfortu- 
nate situation from spreading. 


Love: The most fun without laughing. 


PERFECT GUEST: One who makes his host 
feel at home. 


PERFECTIONIST: One who takes infinite 





pains and usually gives them to every- 
body around him. A, KricHBAUM 
PROPAGANDA: The other side presented 
so convincingly it makes you furious. 


yy 


PSYCHOANALYST: A man who, when a 
beautiful young lady enters a room. 





watches everyone else.—Dr. F. DUNBAR 
PUNCTUALITY: Something which, if you 
have it, there is nobody ever around 
to appreciate it. 

QUARTET: Four people each of whom 
thinks the other three can’t sing. 
RABBIT: Small animal that grows fur 
other animals get credit for when it’s 
made into a lady’s coat. 

SECRET: Something you tell to one per- 
son at a time. 

STENOGRAPHER: A girl you pay to learn 
to spell while she’s looking around for 
a husband. 


ee 


SYMPATHY: One woman listening to 
another until she’s heard all the details. 
SYNONYM: A word used when you can’t 
spell the one originally intended. 


ee eee 


TOASTMASTER: A man who eats a meal 
he doesn’t like. to get up and tell stories 
he can’t remember, to people who have 
already heard them. GeoRGE JESSEL 
TREE: An object that stands in one 
place for a century, then leaps in front 
of a lady driver. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
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The story of man’s basic feelings, 


as told by the world’s famous artists 


MOTION Is a force that can trans- 
Ty fer us instantly from good to 
bad and back to good again. Strick- 
en irrationally with rage or terror 
or tears, we wonder at ourselves, 
and then, recalling the tempests of 
childhood, half-suspect that the chil- 
dren we used to be still live on, un- 


changed, inside us. But like another 
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electricity, emo- 
tion also can light up our world. The 
problem is to find constructive out- 
lets for it. Art is one outlet, and here, 


mysterious force, 


in these pages, some of the world’s 
greatest painters honor the emotion 
that made their masterpieces possi- 
ble, by showing us symbolic por- 


traits of our secret feelings. 
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THE SMALL COWPER MADONNA BY RAPHAEL. NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 


OVE is considered the noblest of 
i emotions, simply because it is 
the one most capable of releasing us 
from the prison of our selves. When 
we love purely, the tyrannous self 
bows down to the object of affection; 
the chains, binding us to appetites 
and habits, fall away; we seem to 
soar. But, beware the love that in- 
creases self-esteem, no matter how 
romantic it may appear! Spangled 
with moonlight and set to music, it 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (WIDENER COLLECTION) 





still is selfishness, masquerading as 
its opposite. The highest form of 
love on earth, wise men tell us, is 
love of God, for it is the antithesis 
of self. And, surely, next in order 
comes that endless ritual of devo- 
tion, the love of a mother for her 
child. Ever since the early days of 
the Renaissance, artists have been 
fascinated by the pictorial possibili- 
ties of mother love and have dedi- 
cated their finest canvases to it. 











N ELDERLY Beau Brummell once 
was asked which, of all his ex- 
periences, had given him the great- 
est joy. The questioner expected to 
be answered with a reminiscence of 
some colorful love affair. But, after 
thinking a minute, the old man re- 
plied: “‘Walking down the street on 
a May morning when I was eight 
years old. The sounds and sights and 
odors of that morning still enchant 
me!” Joy is the most sudden and 


surprising of emotions. We can pre- 
pare for it long in advance, lay 
elaborate plans to trap it by means 
of parties, travel, holidays—only to 
have it elude us. Then, when we 
least expect it, the sun comes out, 
the world takes on a brighter hue, 
and we rejoice. And so painters, 
like Renoir (above), often show us 
joy, not in a strange and special 
scene, but in a commonplace one, 
transfigured by light and wonder. 





UNFAITHFUL SHEPHERD BY PIETER BRUEGEL. JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAT is this feeling that turns 
Was bones to water and dissolves 
our manhood? It is fear. At night, 
when we were children, fear stalked 
the halls, creaked on the stairs. Al- 
though at last we let ourselves be 
comforted to sleep, it was too late. 
Fear had found a hiding place with- 
in us; and as we grew older, we 
never knew from minute to minute 
when it would make us betray our 
trust—as happened to the faithless 


shepherd pictured here. Thousands 
of years ago, this craven emotion 
was a saving thing, a quality that 
helped our ancestors endure in a 
hostile world. Now the problem of 
survival has changed. The threats 
we face today cannot be evaded. 
They are more psychological and 
moral than physical, and fear is 
their ally. So we try to exorcise it 
from our hearts, enshrining there 
instead its opposite—courage. 





ATRED is perennial. It tortured 
the High Priest, Caiaphas, 
when, as the above painting shows, 
he was called upon to judge Jesus. 
Today we have seen its fruits in 
wars, concentration camps, and the 
vast numbers of the dispossessed. 
Sometimes it wears the familiar face 
of intolerance, sometimes the white 
hood, sometimes the neat, anony- 
mous business suit. Occasionally we 
know it more intimately, in the beat 


of our own blood—and afterwards 
we know the secret shame that fol- 
lows. For, though hatred at times 
has served high purposes, it has done 
so in the manner of poison, and those 
who have experienced it realize its 
insidiousness. Anger and indigna- 
tion may be deplored, but at least 
they attack openly and have a kind 
of warmth. Hatred is cold; it bides 
its time, puts on ingenious disguises, 
and strikes its victims in the dark. 





YOR THOSE who, like the Apostle 
Peter in the above painting, are 
overwhelmed by sorrow, there is an 
old story of a man who could not 
abide the suffering of the world. He 
longed to visit Elfland, where the 
people were not like humans: they 
knew neither pain nor sorrow; they 
only laughed from sunup to sun- 
down. He yearned so much for this 
carefree land that at last a laughing, 
green-clad lady came to fetch him. 


He dwelt among the Elves for seven 
years. When he returned, his neigh- 
bors heard his tale with wonder. 
‘And did they finally turn you out 
of Elfland?”’ they inquired. He an- 
swered, ‘‘No,”’ and hung his head. 
“They would have let me stay. But 
they are a strange folk. After a time 
I could not endure their constant 
merriment. It came to seem that I 
could never be happy again—unless 
I heard the sound of weeping.” 
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THE VISION OF TONDALYS ATTRIBUTED TO HIERONYMUS BOSCH, DENVER ART MUSEUM, DENVER. COLORADO 


weet GREED & 
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LTHOUGH, Clinically speaking, it 
may not be correct to classify 
greed as an emotion, no one with 
any knowledge of the world will ob- 
ject to doing so. For the sad fact is 
that greed becomes the basic emo- 
tion of many people. Sometimes, as 
in the case of profiteers and hoard- 
ers, we read its victims’ names in 
headlines, but the floodlight of pub- 
licity is not our only means of iden- 
tifying them. Greed has many dif- 


= 


ferent ways of betraying itself—in 
the gesture of a hand, a glance, a 
fleeting, ravenous expression. And, 
each time we detect it, we cease 
to consider the person concerned a 
whole person. He becomes a carica- 
ture. It is correct to view him so, for 
greed distorts the personality, as 
the medieval painter, Hieronymus 
Bosch, was aware, when he painted 
his nightmarish vision of the greedy, 
suffering the punishments of Hell. 

















HERE love humbles itself, lust 

tries to humble, to overcome 
and even to annihilate its object. 
The scene, pictured above, shows 
lust in its final, annihilating phase. 
Trapped by his enemies, the self- 
indulgent Assyrian King, Sardana- 
palus, gathered his wealth and wives 
and concubines about him and im- 
molated all. Love never seeks to de- 
stroy those to whom it goes out: its 
constant preoccupation is their 
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DEATH OF SARDANAPALUS BY DELACROIX. HENRY FP. MCILHENNY COLLECTION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


well-being. As a consequence, it is 
able to adjust marvelously to the 
widest possible range of conditions. 
Lust is inflexible. Men and women, 
bound together in its relationship, 
must reduce their personalities to 
the single facet lust demands. In a 
relationship of love, we have the 
freedom to grow and expand, but 
lust holds us in a space as narrow as 
the grave to which it consigned King 
Sardanapalus centuries ago. 
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THIRD CLASS CARRIAGE BY HONORE DAUMIER, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY (HAVEMEYER 
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F OUR EMOTIONS wore colors, rage 
| would no doubt appear as flam- 
ing red; hate as chilly blue; love, the 
all-inclusive, would be represented 
by the full spectrum; and despair, 
which the above painting forcefully 
projects, would show a drab gray. 
Despair is the last emotional resort, 
a kind of death in life. Settling like 
heavy clouds, it contracts our hori- 
zons, shortens perspective, until the 
universe is bounded by our misery. 


This process of constriction seems 
inexorable. Yet it can be halted. If 
we try, we can revive our smoth- 
ered interests, teach our minds to 
reach out again toward the blurred 
forms of things not immediately 
connected with ourselves. Thus, 
little by little, we re-expand the 
narrowed universe, until one day 
we wake up and find the world so 
fresh and shining, we scarcely can 
remember wanting to give it up. 
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by HENRY LEE 


There are lots of ways to have a low-cost 


a YEAR, why don’t you enjoy 


a really different, exciting vaca- 
tion and at the same time pay a 
good deal less money for it? Sounds 
too good to be true? As a matter of 
fact, you can do it. All you need is 
the know-how and the willingness 
to plan in advance. 

Here are five tested “‘packages.”’ 
\ny one of them should save you 
from ten per cent up on your usual 
holiday outlay, and the pleasure of 
a different kind of fun will vield extra 
dividends that can’t be 


dollars and cents. 


measured in 


1. The Off-Season Trip. 


Way 


This is the 
twin 


surest of avoiding those 
bugaboos of too many people and 
too high prices. 

At first thought, 


seashore or 


a cabin at the 
mountains, not during 
the popular midsummer months but 
in September, October, or perhaps 
November, may startle you. Once, 
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holiday, and now is the time to plan it 


indeed, the off-season vacation was 
‘‘unfashionable,’’ but today, ac- 
cording to the American Society of 
Travel Agents, it is considered smart 
and popular. And, of course, it is 
considerably cheaper. 

There is only one precaution to 
keep in mind: be sure that you 
aren't heading into the cold or rainy 
season. In general, however, you 
will be surprised to find that the 
weather is an overrated hazard (oc- 
casional hard luck excepted!) and 
your chances of bad weather on the 
off-season trip are no greater than 
at any other time of the year. 

Popular notions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Florida is a won- 
derful place for summertime tour- 
ists. The temperature averages 82 
degrees and there are gentle, cool- 
ing breezes from the Atlantic. 

At Miami Beach, about 225 of 
the 356 hotels stay open after the 
winter departure, many keeping on 
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full stafls and offering such special 
attractions as free breakfasts. 

Where the winter vacationer paid 
$30, $35, or even $40 a day, the off- 
season bargain hunter obtained the 
same accommodations for $12, $14 
and $16. Off the ocean, $20 and $2 
rooms went for $6 and $8 a dav, 
and whole apartments could be ob- 
tained for $50 monthly—again 
rental rate of $2,500 for the t 
month winter season. 

Here’s a tip. If vou want to go 
there, investigate the ‘texcursion 
rate” offered by some air lines from 
May 15 through November 1. For 
example, one line recently was sell- 
ing an ‘‘all-expense aerial tour” for 
$164.70, plus 15 per cent tax. 

Besides the round-trip flight, the 
davs and 
seven nights in an ocean-front hotel, 
free breakfast, a steak dinner at a 
night club, a sight-seeing tour, and 
a boat cruise! 


tourist received seven 


The Adventure Va 
cago last summer, a 


In Chi- 
orade-school 
teacher bored by her job arranged 
an exciting schedule of summer fill- 


in positions for herself, ranging from 


club to 
She met 
new people, found herself in strange 


night 


hat-check girl in a 
door-to-door canvassing. 


situations, and made a fairly good 
summer's wage, too. 
‘*Best of all,’’ the teacher savs, “‘] 


oot the restlessness out of my svstem 
and actually welcomed the first day 
ol school.”’ 

This kind of job-adventuring is 
especially valuable for young per- 
sons undecided about a career. One 
word of caution, however: steer 
clear of the strongly organized in- 
dustries or you may find yourself 
involved in union-management 
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regulations about apprenticeship, 
training, and the like. 

Young persons who want physical 
adventure at nominal cost (or sal- 
ary) have dozens of opportunities 


for example, jobs as lifeguards, 
camp counselors, or farm and log- 
ging workers. There are, too, walk- 
ing or cycling jaunts, such as the 
American Youth Hostels offer. 

As a different type of adventure 
vacation, a scholarly bookkeeper in 
a small Midwest town devotes his 
time off, each year, to studying the 
history of his own tributary of the 
Missouri Rive: 

Each winter he pores through re- 
gional history books for clues about 
the river and each summer explores 
it further towards its source, travel- 
ing by bus, a spur-line railroad, and 


sometimes on toot. 


3. The Hobby Vacation. Happies 
of all vacationists are the hobby en- 
thusiasts who, once each year, sud- 
denly find themselves with two 
whole weeks in which to watch 
birds, study 


rocks, collect postage 


stamps—or ride fire engines. 
follows the 
holiday; an- 


worked a season as a roust- 


One friend of mine 
circus on his annual 
other 
about; still another is a ‘“‘fire buff” 
in a small New England town. 

Each vear, the latter devotes hi 
two weeks to filling in when the on 
paid member of the department 
goes on fis vacation. He polishes 


brass, makes 


beds. hoses down the 
station and, of course, rides on eve! 
fire and false alarm. While he was 
thus enjoying himself thoroughly, 


the town, with drv New England 


humor, gave him a medal as a 
model civic worker. 


More sedate hobbyists, like stamp 
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collectors, time their vacations to 
attend important auctions and con- 
ventions, and fill in their spare days 
by visiting stamp dealers. As an in- 
dication of the popularity of the 
hobby vacation, thousands of phi- 
latelists from all over the country 
attended a stamp exhibition in New 
York City a few years ago. 


4. The Educational Vacation. For the 
family with children, an education- 
al tour is infinitely more rewarding 

and cheaper, too—than ordinary 
sight-seeing. 

Last summer, a businessman 
brought his family to Oklahoma 
City so the children could study the 
oil industry first-hand. Having writ- 
ten ahead to the oil companies, the 
family was royally received. The 
children talked to the drillers, saw 
them at work, and learned how oil 
is refined and transported. 

Each night, the father briefly re- 
viewed the day’s activities, tying in 
the youngsters’ vivid remembrances 
with the over-all picture of oil. When 
they returned to school in the fall, 
the children received a string of A’s 
for their special-project reports. 

Even if you decide on such an 
obvious destination as Gettysburg, 
Washington, D.C., or the Grand 
Canyon, you will make it a different 
vacation by reading up in advance 
so that the topography, the natural 
and man-made wonders, will actu- 
ally come alive when you get there. 
It will be cheaper, too, since you 
will avoid time- and money-wasting 
missteps. 


5. The Stay-at-Home Vacation. With 
a little imagination, home can be 
almost as exciting as any trip, and 
much less expensive and tiring. 
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Here is the way an economy- 
minded young San Francisco cou- 
ple worked it out last year. Figuring 
how much they would save by a 
stay-at-home vacation, they were 
then able to allow themselves a full- 
time maid for two weeks, nightly 
meals in the best restaurants, a cou- 
ple of shows, and all the tennis and 
golf they wanted. 

Best of all, they cut down the 
clothing items on their family budg- 
et because the home vacation also 
yielded the price of new outfits. 

A group of parents ran off a co- 
operative summer’s program of ac- 
tivities for the children. ‘There were 
athletics, sewing classes, bird- 
watching, picnics, storytelling, and 
hikes. Each mother took full charge 
of the entire group for one week— 
and thereafter was free of her own 
offspring for the balance of the va- 
cation season. 

There are so many stay-at-home 
ideas! One friend of mine just goes 
to bed and rests for a week; a wom- 
an I know sends her two sons to 
camp, moves her bed downstairs, 
and doesn’t do a lick of housework 
while they’re away. 


General Tips. 

1. Select the “‘vacation package” 
which most appeals to you and put 
down on paper (a) your destina- 
tion, (b) your vacation fund, and 
(c) your estimated expenses. 

2. Ifit looks as if you are going to 
end up with a deficit, restudy your 
destination and the method of 
transportation. Obviously, a vaca- 
tion by bus, or one nearer home, 
will eat up less money. If only tme 
is a problem, consider the advan- 
tages of flying. 

3. Find someone who has vaca- 
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tioned at your prospective locale 
within the last year or so. Don’t take 
ten-year-old advice! And, of course, 
you can get reliable, up-to-the min- 
ute information from your local 
travel agent. 

4. Don’t make mere mileage or 
snob appeal. the criterion in choos- 
ing a vacation spot. Primarily, you 
want fun and relaxation. 

5. This summer, enroll in a vaca- 
tion savings club at vour bank. Like 
the Christmas clubs, these weekly 
plans will return $50, $100, or more 
for regular deposits of $1, $2, and 
up. Next summer, you will have a 
vacation nest egg. 


Love Will 


I’ WAS IN AN ARTHRITIS ward of a 
hospital. The boy on crutches 
fell in love with the pretty black- 
haired girl in the wheel chair. He 
longed to take her to the movies. 
Could it be arranged? He decided 
to find out. He started by consult- 
ing the hospital superintendent. 

‘“Yes, if her doctor agrees.” 

Her doctor did agree, it had 
the approval of the head nurse. 
The head nurse approved but said 
the night nurse must be consulted, 
as she would have the extra work 
on her return, and finally the nurse 
on duty now must be asked. 

All were willing, but this deter- 
mined young swain was not through 
yet—he must call the theater to 
arrange for the wheel chair to be 
pushed in, and then he must find 
a taxi driver husky enough and 
willing to lift the girl from the 
chair to the car. He did. 

So far so good—now he must 























ask the lady in question. 








6. If you are caught without any 
vacation plans, you can often quick- 
ly arrange, through friends or a 
newspaper advertisement, to give 
up your city apartment for two 
weeks in exchange for a home in the 
suburbs or country. 

Though our vacation’ problems 
may be different, we can avail our- 
selves of the two fundamentals of 
the experienced traveler—know- 
how and plannirig—to best assure 
zest-filled holidays. 

Why not start your summer pla 
ning now, so that this vear vou ¢ 
enjoy the pleasures of a differe 


vet economical holiday? 


Be Served 


She would be delighted, she 
said, but assured him it would be 
impossible. She was incredulous at 
the extent of his arrangements. 

When the news spread through 
the ward, it took on the appear- 
ance of a girls’ dormitory. All 
ambulatory patients gathered 
around. Some fixed her hair, one 
put on her make-up. Someone 
contributed earrings and someone 
else supplied perfume. 

The girl was radiant and beau- 
tiful when the taxi driver came fo1 
her. We sighed andexclaimed at her 
beauty and youth, and slept very 
little until her return. 

The young man said his good 
nights in the hall, and the taxi 
driver lifted her onto her bed. 
Then the nurse came in to help her. 

“Tt was wonderful,” breathed 
the pretty black-haired girl. ‘““My 
first date!” 

There wasn’t a dry eye amongst 
us then. —Mrs. EvELYN GRANI 
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The Gourt of Curious Gustoms 


by JOHN L. SPRINGER 





The only tribunal of its kind in the world interprets our complex tariff laws 


“YY7HAT ISA ZIPPER?’ For months 
\ a handsome, gray-haired man 
sought the answer to that question. 
He studied how zippers work. He 
heard thousands of words of testi- 
mony by mechanical engineers and 
professors of physics. He compared 
zippers with scores of devices to 
learn how they were alike or differ- 
ent. Then he legally defined a zip- 
per as an object made of metal. 
This simple definition was worth 
thousands of dollars to the Federal 
Government. For the gray-haired 
man was a judge of the U. S. 
Customs Court, one of the most un- 


usual courts—and the only one of 


its kind—in the world. His decision 
put zippers in one of the many 
classifications set up by Congress to 
govern the rates of duty on various 
imports. Because of that definition, 
importers of zippers pay higher 
duties than had he ruled that zip- 
pers were machines. 
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19S! 


In their staid headquarters in 
New York, the nine members of 
the court, as interpreters of the 
complex customs laws, puzzle out 
what Congress had in mind when 
it classified and set up tariff rates 
for the hundreds of thousands of 
articles which pour into the coun- 
try every year. 

The judges have ruled on every- 
thing from apricot kernels and 
cigar bands to jigsaw puzzles and 
mixed-feed oats. 

“What’s the nationality of a 
whale?” an importer asked the 
court one day. “The law says a tax 
should be paid on whale oil only 
if it comes from a foreign country. 
I brought in whale oil from the 
open Therefore it should be 
duty free.”’ 

But the judges finally decided: 
“Those were Norwegian whales. 
Nationality follows the flag, and 
whale oil put upon a Norwegian 


Sea. 
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ship becomes a product of Norway.” 
This netted the government an 
extra $3,000,000 in duties. 

Much of the court’s brain- 
wracking stems from a tariff pro- 
vision which says that the customs 
collector must decide the legal duty 
on imported goods. If no specific 
paragraph of the Tariff Act ap- 
plies, he decides to which article 
covered in the law it is similar in 
material, texture, quality, or use. 
Importers may protest his classifica- 
tion, however, and take their com- 
plaint to the Customs Court. 

Applying the rule, the judges 
have decided that tennis rackets 
are toys when less than 24 inches 
long, but athletic equipment if 
longer; that washerwomen are 
ladies, therefore washerwomen’s 
gloves are ladies’ gloves: that frozen 
lamb is fresh lamb; and that frog 
legs are chicken and not meat. 

Once, an importer brought dif- 
ferently shaped cotton pincushions 
into the country. A customs man 
held up one shaped like a pear. 
“You'll pay 60 per cent duty on 
this,” he said. ‘‘It’s artificial fruit.” 
Then he picked up.one shaped like 
a tomato. “This will be 45 per cent. 
It’s an artificial vegetable.” 

The court upheld the customs 
man, but most imported pincush- 
ions now look like vegetables! 


HE CUSTOMS COURT has operated 

under its present name only 
since 1926. Before that, it was the 
Board of General Appraisers. Its 
judges usually have had well- 
rounded legal or business experi- 
ence. The present chief judge, Web- 
ster J. Oliver, was a Brooklyn busi- 
nessman and an assistant attorney 
general in customs practice. 
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Like old-time circuit riders, cus- 
toms judges tour the country to as 
many as 100 cities, where they hold 
court for the convenience of im- 
porters. An importer can have a 
case tried within 60 days. But de- 
lays by witnesses, lawyers, import- 
ers, or investigators tracking ob- 
scure information sometimes extend 
cases for years. 

One such case lasted seven years, 
and much of the time was spent 
sipping drinks. The question in- 
volved saki, the Japanese alcoholi 
beverage. Like beer, it is mad 
from grain, but by a wine process 
The court had to decide: is it more 
like beer than wine? 

A government attorney visited 
brewers throughout the country, 
handing them liquids to taste and 
taking down their opinions. After 
amassing 600 pages of testimony, 
he finally went to court. The ver- 
dict: saki is like wine. 

Individuals often claim 
charges on personal imports. Tra- 
ditionally, the court gives them the 
same courteous treatment as mil- 
lion-dollar importers. Once a bride- 
groom bought a set of Louis XVI 
furniture in bride 
When the shipment arrived, cus- 
toms men noted the tapestry was 
made of silk and wool. Conforming 
to law, they exacted a stiff duty. 

The bridegroom protested, and 


over- 


Paris for his 


his representatives spent months 
preparing the Finally the 
judges handed down their decision, 
upholding the bridegroom. But he 
shook his head sadly and said, ‘‘It’s 
too late now. My wife has left me.” 

Benjamin Arthur Levett, a law- 
yer and authority on customs his- 
tory, says that millions of dollars 
in refunds have been won for clients 


case. 
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because of the misuse of a word or 


punctuation mark in a statute. The 
“Case of the Unwelcome 
Comma’ cost the government more 
than $2,000,000 in duties. The free 
list of the Tariff Act of 1872 as 
signed by the President included 
“fruit, plants tropical and semi- 
tropical,.”’ Fruit importers had been 
paying a stiff tax. When they saw 
this comma, they claimed free entry. 

Investigation revealed that Con- 
gress had intended to include only 
‘“fruit-plants’’ in the free list. No- 
body could tell how comma in- 
stead of a hyphen got into the act. 
Fruit importers enjoyed advantage 
the error until a new law was 


famous 


passed, years later. 

Customs Court 
with spectacular examples of tariff 
loopholes. protect do- 
mestic wool manufacturers, Con- 
gress put a high duty on cloth made 
entirely of wool. One importer 
studied the law, smiled knowingly, 
ind dictated detailed instructions 
for the next shipment. When it ar- 
rived, he pointed out that the high 
rate did not apply. He had ordered 


records bulge 


Once. to 


1 
| 
a few threads of cotton sewed into 


the woo!! 

Technicalities like these 
both ways. Recently a businessman 
imported thousands of 


confidently expecting to pay only 


work 


suitcases, 





35 per cent of their value as tax. 
But a customs man shook his head. 
“See this inside pocket?” he said 
‘*A thin string of elastic braid calls 
for a 90 per cent tax.” 

The importer paid the tax, then 
went to court to try to collect a 
refund. ‘‘Sorry,” said the jurists, 
‘but the law says that where there’s 
elastic braid, you have to pay.” 

Another time, an American in 
France injured his wooden leg. He 
could not find anyone in Paris with 
the parts to repair it, so he shipped 
it back to the manufacturers in 
this country. When the leg came 
through customs, however, the col- 
lector pounced on it. 

“You must pay duty!” he ruled. 

‘But it’s my own leg,” the Amer- 
ican protested. ‘‘Who ever heard 
of paying duty on one’s leg?” 

The customs man referred the 
case to his superiors. They passed 
it on to the Treasury Department 
in Washington. Finally legal minds 
agreed that, according to strict 
interpretation, the American was 
importing merchandise and had to 
pay duty. 

‘In this case, however,’’ Treas- 
ury officials said, ‘‘we will make an 
exception. But,” they warned the 
American sternly, ‘Shereafter when 
you go abroad, kindly keep your 
legs with you.” 





Wrong Number 


\ KANSAS CITy store clerk listened patiently to a customer’s description 
£\ of a hat in the window that had attracted her attention, then gently 
—The Keesler News 
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broke the news to her: it was a handbag. 























fesrival 


by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


































for existence, a grim and constant battle 
between the forces of life and death. There 
often come times of relaxation, of playfulness, 
of airy joy, of drollery, and even of the spirit 
of festival. 
Late one December afternoon, I made my 


a sea island toward the Carolina beach, guided 
less by the dim pathway than by the soft thun- 
der of the surf ahead. While I was in the forest, 
a deep twilight had fallen; but when I eme rged 
from the oak and pine and palmettoes, the 
) whole world was suffused with a radiant after- 
ll glow that lighted the ocean and the far sweep 
5 of the island’ s fairy shores. On this island the 
gdeer lurk in the coverts all day; and at sun- 
7 down they come forth to feed on the marshes 
of the interior. 

But on this particular evening, some of them 
at least apparently had no thought of feeding. 
Hidden in a cluster of myrtles on a dune, I saw 
certain delicate forms come stealing out of the 
woods. Five I counted, then ten; then 16. And 
all were trooping toward the beach, where cer- 
tainly no dinner awaited them. So shadowy 
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IFE IN THE WILDERNESS is not all a struggle 


way through the dusky semitropical woods of 
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IN NATURE 


were they that I detected some of them only by 
their vivid white tails, which are supposed to 
be raised only when they are alarmed. But I 
was to learn that deer love to frolic, and they 
raise high their snowy tails when they are in a 
festive mood. 

As they came within sight of the open beach, 
they all made a dash for the water, just like a 
rollicking crowd of human bathers. They were 
silent, but in every other way they were playing 
high jinks. Some raced down the glimmery 
sands; others ran into the shallow surf, plung- 
ing about in it with merriment. One sedate old 
stag got his enjoyment out of watching the fun. 
There he stood on the last seaward dune, look- 
ing on and approving; and perhaps secretly 
lamenting that his own youth was past. 

I have never forgotten the radiance of that 
wide-winged sunset, lighting this charming 
scene of nature’s wild revelers at play. As far as 
I could tell, the deer ran races, played tag, had 
jumping contests, and for the time seemed to 
have thrown off completely their customary 
stealthy wariness. For some time after their 
forms faded in the distance, I could see the 
jaunty flash of white tails, showing that the 
party was still in full fling. 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL 


G VT, 


“Nyon 


by ANN FIELDS 


Courted by millionaires and adored by 
millions, a great theatrical star was 
as wise and kind as she was beautiful 


N A NIGHT IN MAY, 1915, the 
() elite of New York City were 
gathered at a charity performance 
in the old Metropolitan Opera 
House. One after another. the stage 
and screen greats were introduced, 
to an accompaniment of cheers and 
applause. Suddenly a hush settled 
over the audience as Henry E. 
Dixey announced, almost with 
reverence: “Here comes The Queen.” 

Down the aisle walked a beauti- 
ful, majestic woman, gorgeously 
gowned and jeweled. There was an 
audible gasp as all eves turned in 
her direction. Then, according her 
the greatest tribute that could be 
paid an artist, the audience rose to 
its feet and stood silent while Lillian 
Russell took her seat. She was 54 
years old that night, but she was 
still The Queen, just as she had 
been throughout her life: 

Lillian Russell. the good girl of 
the theater, was the most beautiful 
woman in America. and also the 
most beloved. For almost half a 
century she enchanted millions, for 
she was as witty, generous, and wise 
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as she was beautiful. and her talents 


matched her virtues. She could sine 
like a nightingale, 
comic opera, 


was superb in 
and equally great i 
straight speaking roles. 

Every man of her day wanted to 
marry her—and four did. Instead ol 
flowers, they threw fortunes in jew- 
els at her feet. ‘‘Diamond Jim” 
Brady worshiped her for a decade, 
adorned het 
and offered her a million dollars to 
marry him. 

Although born in Iowa, Lillian 
Russell moved in London, Paris, and 
Berlin society, as sought-after as any 


with priceless gems, 
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queen. She defied a royal command 
and returned a prince’s jewels. Her 
marriages brought her heartache 
and tragedy, yet through it all she 
moved majestic and serene, always 
the great lady. Unlike most of the 
theatrical notables who left their 
mark on stage history, she suffered 
none of the indignities of poverty 
and scandal, and her last stage 
appearance drew as much praise as 
her first, if not more. 

Hers was an era remembered for 
its free-living, free-spending mil- 
lionaires; and it was she who helped 
make such names as Tony Pastor, 
Rector’s, Delmonico’s, Weber and 
Fields, the glorious legend that they 
are today. Yet while she seems a 
part of a memory long past, Lillian 
Russell played an important wom- 
an’s role in World War I. 

Writers of the day exhausted all 
known adjectives in describing her 
beauty. Her golden hair was worn 
in the manner of her times, long and 
slightly waved, sometimes parted 
in the middle and again brushed 
back in a pompadour. Her eyes 
were described as “the color of 
lilacs after rain.”” Her mouth was 
almost a cupid’s bow, and_ her 
teeth were white and even. 

However, it was Lillian’s form 
for which she was famous, a form 


which would have elicited wolf 


whistles even today. Hers was said 
to be the perfect hourglass figure 
a tiny waist with large hips and 
bust—the fashionable style of the 
time. Her erect carriage, plus the 
asset of rather long legs, would have 
civen Lillian an edge over most 
glamour girls today. 

The Queen was also endowed 
with brains and independence. 
While singing in Germany, she was 
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seated at breakfast when the door 
flew open and two officers stood at 
attention. Then an elegantly attired 
gentleman entered, bowed, and an- 
nounced: “Prince Henry of Pless 
presents his esteemed compliments 
and desires your company in Par- 
lour L at 12 o’clock tonight to take 
supper with him.” 

This had not been entirely un- 
expected, for the arrogant Prince 
had sent a nightly floral offering. 
Lillian calmly replied, **Please tell 
His Highness I never take supper 
with anyone with whom I am not 
acquainted.” 

That night, attendants staggered 
up the theater aisle with a huge 
floral tribute. Inside was a dragon 
fly made of diamonds and rubies. 

Next day Count Hohnlau again 
presented himself, and with this 
message: “‘If the lady will please 
ride her bicycle in the park tomor- 
row morning at 8 o’clock, where 
the Prince will be riding, he will 
dismount and speak to her.” 

Lillian dropped the bediamonded 
dragon fly into the Count’s hand 
and said: ‘*Tell the Prince I am an 
American and not obliged to obey 
his royal commands. And tell him 
that I wouldn’t get up at that hour 
of the morning to see George Wash- 
ington cross the Delaware.” 

The Queen could speak three 
languages, and few ministers could 
excel her profound knowledge of 
the Bible. Her last husband, Alex- 
ander P. Moore, publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Leader as well as Ambas- 
sador to Spain and Poland, ‘said of 
her: ‘‘All the world talked of her 
beauty. It is strange that I think 
only of her mind. I have seidom 
met its equal in any walk of life.” 

Little in Lillian’s background 
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or early education endowed her 
with the charm and intelligence 
that would later conquer two con- 
tinents. She was the fifth daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Leonard 
of Clinton, Iowa, who gave her the 
name Helen and promptly called 
her Nellie or Nell. 

From the very beginning, Lillian 
showed the virtues that were later 
to be the despair of many, and the 
joy of most. She used to come home 
from school minus shoes. coat or 
jacket because she had found some- 
one who she thought needed them 
more than she did. 

When the Leonard family moved 
to Chicago, Lillian was placed in a 
convent in the hope she might over- 
come some of her tomboy 
Later, Mrs. Leonard moved to New 
York with her daughter. and while 
Mamma whooped it up for Wom- 
en’s Suffrage, little Nell studied 
voice under Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 

The great Tony Pastor heard her 
sing at the home of a friend, and 


WaVs. 


offered her $75 a week to appear in 
his variety theater. 
Little Nell gasped, fully 


the honor, for Pastor was considered 


aware ol 


the greatest showman of his time, 
Yet, terrified of her rambunctious 
mother, she would have said no, 
had not Pastor suggested a solu- 
tion. “We will give you a new 
name and not tell vour mother 
until we see how it goes.” 

The following night Nell ‘‘went 
for a walk’’—and hurried to the 


theater. There Pastor had a list of 


names, among them Lillian Russell. 
The 18-year-old Nell said: ‘‘Tll take 
that one. I love all the I’s.”’ 

When she walked on the stage, 
all pink and white in a voile dress 
with a big blue bow tied back of her 
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golden hair, the audience gaped 
Her voice was as beautiful as hei 
face. Within a week, Lillian Russell 
was the talk of the town. 

Each night she pretended to he 
mother that she was with a friend. 
until finally a reporter who lived i1 
the house told Mrs. Leonard: 
“There’s a girl singing at Pastor’s 
who looks exactly like your daugh- 
ter. Let’s go see her.” _ 

When Lillian had sung her first 
song, Mamma stood up and proud- 
ly shouted: ‘*That’s my Nell!” 


| ILLIAN’S FIRST husband was Har- 
4ry Braham, who conducted 
theater orchestra. Phey had an in- 
fant son, whom Lillian adored. 
One day. while she was at th 
theater, the baby was accidental] 
Piven an overdose of medicine 
Within hours, the child was deac 
This not only broke Lillian’s heat 
it broke up her marriage. 
Although 


her personal life, her adoring publi: 


tragedy had entere¢ 
was not aware of it. Lillian’s fam 
was assured. She could have an 
engagement she wanted, and almost 
any salary. After a series of success- 
ful tours throughout the country. 
she looked longinel\ to a new field 
—the London stage. 

Before sailing for England, she 
eloped with Edward Solomon, wh« 
had composed one of her most suc- 
cessful songs, The Silver Line. To- 
gether they planned to take London 
by storm: Solomon would write the 
roles and Lillian would star in them 
Unfortunately, the London critics 
were not immediately kind to The 
Queen and her husband. It took 
three hard work 
Lillian won her London audiences 

In 1885, a year after her daugh- 


vears of before 
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ter, Dorothy Russell Solomon, was 
born, Lillian decided to return to 
America. The three years in Lon- 
don, if anything, had increased her 
popularity at home. She was greeted 
with open arms by everyone, in- 
cluding her mother who had disap- 
proved. of the second marriage. 

Her mother’s misgivings proved 
to be well-founded when Solomon’s 
undivorced wife appeared on the 
scene. Lillian secured an annul- 
ment, and for a second time per- 
sonal tragedy was dimmed by the 
triumphs of her career. 

Now the greatest single attrac- 
tion on the American stage, The 
Queen had grown rich beyond im- 
agination for a person in theatrical 
life. Her income of $60,000 for a 
}5-week engagement, plus a_ per- 
centage of the house, was a minor 
worth in 


item compared to het 
jewels. Almost from her first ap- 
gentlemen 
of her day considered the fair Lillian 
far too superior for mere flowers. 
One nameless admirer first sent 
her a ruby and diamond bracelet. 
Then for three months little pack- 
ages kept arriving—without a name 
attached—until the jewelry they 
contained was estimated to be 
worth $100,000. 


pearance, the we althy 


At Christmas a bouquet of flowers 
was delivered, and tied in the rib- 
bon were ten $100 bills. Shortly 
thereafter came a large box with 
two beautiful fur coats. 

One night at a dinner party, an 
unprepossessing man told Lillian he 
would like to show her a special 
painting. He had been introduced 
to her simply as Jack Duncan. 
Without a thought she agreed to 
meet him at a museum. After they 
had discussed the painting, he 
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turned suddenly and said, ‘*I sent 
you that bracelet, and the earrings.” 

Before she could recover, he went 
on: “My name is not Jack Duncan. 
I shall never speak to you again. 
But I sent you the jewelry because 
I know that vou are as good as you 
are beautiful. You should have the 
things you want without tempta- 
tion—so this is good-bve.”’ 

With that he left her. For years 
he continued to send jewelry to The 
Queen, though she never saw him 
again and never knew his name. 


“ga OF LILLIAN’Ss most devoted 
millionaires were the fabulous 
**Diamond Jim’ Brady and Jesse 
Lewisohn. Between them they gave 
her well over $500,000 worth of 
jewels. She paid $57,000 for hei 
New York town house, and fur- 
nished it with costly antiques. She 
owned a mansion on Long Island 
and a large estate in New Jersey. 
he Queen continued to score 
hit after hit with Weber and Fields 
at the Music Hall. She was enter- 
tained at the White House, while 
J. P. Morgan, Richard Harding 
Davis, Stanford White, and the 
future President Harding were fre- 
quent guests in her home. 
Lillian’s third marriage—to 
Signor Perugini, tenor in the opera 
company of which she was the star 
ended in divorce. But if Lillian 
knew heartache through the failure 
of her own marriages, she felt it 
even more intensely when her 
daughter Dorothy made four quick 
and disastrous trips to the altar. 
During Dorothy’s babyhood, 
Lillian would not even trust a 
governess to stay alone with her, 
after the tragedy of her first child. 
She insisted upon taking Dorothy 
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with her to the theater and tenderly 
placed her in an improvised trunk- 
bed during her act. When the child 
was old enough, Lillian put her in 
a convent in New Jersey and spent 
all of her free time with her. Later, 
Dorothy was sent abroad to study 
at the finest schools. 

The daughter, however, was 
doomed to a spotlight as pitiless as 
that of her famous mother, and her 
every act was chronicled as faith- 
fully. Consequently, when she went 
through her four marriages, the 
publicity she received in the na- 
tion’s press was not kind. 

Only in Lillian’s last marriage 
was there any measure of perma- 
nence. She was 51 when she married 
Moore, retired from the stage, and 
settled down to the life of a Pitts- 
burgh society matron. 

During World War I, 
became one of the most beloved 
‘**Sweethearts” of the armed forces. 
She traveled to almost every camp 
in the country, entertaining, giving 
away a fortune in her own money 
to make soldiers happy. When the 


Lillian 





A new broom sweeps clean 
convinces you otherwise. 





war ended, she was sent abroad by 
President Harding to study immi- 
gration problems. 

It was on the ship returning fron 
Europe that she fell one night and 
injured herself. No one thought it 
serious. She made her report to 
Congress and retired to her Pitts- 
burgh home. Shortly afterward she 
became ill, and on June 6, 1922, 
Lillian Russell died. 

The nation was stunned. At 
President Harding’s order, he: 
casket was lowered into the ground 
at Allegheny Cemetery with full 
military honors. Prominent upon 
her coffin flowers from the 
White House. Memorial services 
were held for her in every leading 
American city. 

Alan Dale, one of the foremost 
dramatic critics of the day, ex- 
pressed the sorrow that was uni- 
versal: ‘“‘Everyone who knew her 
knew that her help was theirs mere- 
ly for the asking. It is cruel to 
realize that Lillian Russell has 
passed on. She would never have 
grown old, and now she never can.” 


were 





until the vacuum-cleaner salesman 


The woman pays and pays—because she is always buying some- 


thing on the installment plan. 


Charity begins at home 
where poverty begins. 


generally waiting for a ring. 


Opportunity knocks but once—but what does a girl care? She’s 





which is only fair, since that is generally 








—ANDREW MEREDITH 
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VANISHING 


by LEONARD LYONS 


For one bewildering, frightening hour, a tourist’s world mysteriously disappeared 


I CONCEIVABLY could happen to 
| anyone—to you or to me—under 
just the right circumstances. That's 
what makes it so strangely terrify- 
ing. In actuality it happened to 
Kathryn Lewis. For one horrible 
hour, part of her world inexplicably 
vanished into space .. . 

Kathryn Lewis, wife of the late 
Lloyd Lewis, distinguished Chicago 
editor and Civil War historian, had 
never been to Mexico. So when she 
received a sudden invitation to ac- 
company a friend who was making 
the trip, she was delighted. The 
lady who was to have been her 
friend’s traveling companion was 
at the last minute unable to go. 
All tickets had been bought, all 
reservations made. There was only 
time for Mrs. Lewis to decide, not 
enough for packing or preparations. 

“All you’ll need is a toothbrush,” 
her friend coaxed. ‘‘We wear the 
same size clothes, and I have 
enough for us both.’’? So Mrs. Lewis 
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went—with only a toothbrush and 
traveler’s checks. 

The two ladies barely caught the 
train for New Orleans, where they 
boarded a vessel for Veracruz. A 
few minutes before the ship left, a 
telegram arrived for Mrs. Lewis’ 
companion—an urgent message 
that her father was dying. She per- 
suaded Kathryn Lewis to proceed 
without her and rushed to the air- 
port to fly home. So Mrs. Lewis 
sailed alone for Veracruz. 

The voyage was uneventful. So, 
too, was the rail trip to Mexico 
City. She arrived at dusk and was 
met by a travel-agency man who 
took her to the Hotel Ontario. 

She stared out into the twilight 
settling over Mexico City and 
wondered what to do on her first 
night in this strange country. Then, 
with the warmth and initiative 
which made the Lewis household 
in Chicago so popular, she invited 
the hotel receptionist downstairs to 





























be her guest at dinner. “I'll gladly 
pay you for your time,” said Mrs. 
Lewis. “‘I don’t want to dine alone 
my first night here.” 

The receptionist accepted. 

Mrs. Lewis cashed one of her 
traveler’s checks and deposited the 
others in the hotel safe. Then they 
took a taxi to Sanborn’s, mecca for 
American tourists. 

After dinner, Kathryn Lewis paid 
the receptionist, who departed hur- 
riedly. Then Mrs. Lewis strolled 
through Sanborn’s, selecting a few 
souvenirs. 

With littke more than cab fare 
left, Mrs. Lewis walked outside, en- 
tered a taxi, and asked to be taken 
to the Hotel Ontario. 


The driver had never heard of 


the hotel, and asked for the address. 
She didn’t know. They consulted 
the doorman, who shook his head. 
The cab driver went into Sanborn’s 
and looked in the phone directory. 
There was no Hotel Ontario listed. 
He called Information, who had no 
record of it. 

The driver then phoned the 
Police Department. There was no 
police record of a Hotel Ontario. 
Shrugging, the driver departed. 

Mrs. Lewis remembered the 
travel agent who had met her at 
the station—he would know. His 
card, fortunately, still was in her 
purse. The manager of Sanborn’s 
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phoned him; there was no answer. 

Frightened and bewildered, she 
thought of phoning her husband in 
Chicago—but Lloyd Lewis was 
away on a writing project. In des- 
peration, she begged the manager 
to send for an ambulance, so she 
could be taken to a hospital. 

**“No, madame,”’’ she was told. 
‘*Hospitals are for the sick.”’ 

Kathryn Lewis tried to think. 
Was this real? Was it happening? 
And to her? It couldn't be! Yet it was! 

Sanborn’s was ready to close. Im- 
patient employees eyed her suspi- 
ciously. ‘“‘Will you try the travel 
agent just once more 
asked the manager. 

He called the number again— 
and the agent answered. Yes, there 
was a Hotel Ontario, only a few 
blocks away. 

The Ontario had recently been 
converted from an office building 
into a hotel, the agent explained. 
He had booked Mrs. Lewis and the 
friend who left the boat in New Or- 
leans as the first guests. 

The Ontario was to open, offi- 
cially, next morning. Which was 
why Information had no record of 
i Police Depart- 
ment had no listing in its hotel 
registry—and why, for one horrible 
hour, part of Kathryn Lewis’ world 
had suddenly and inexplicably 


please?”’ she 


it as yet, why the 


vanished into space. 


A Look Will Tell 


Wspape r rec ived 


this query from a young man: “Please let me know why a girl 
closes her eyes when a fellow kisses her.” 

Stepping out of character for once, the editor replied: “Let me see 
a recent picture of yourself and maybe I can tell you.” 







—MILDRED NORTH 
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wi Picture Story 


Wownry inv Wine 


Puotocraprus By Stan Lee 


‘HE IS THE spiritual sister of nuns 
S and princesses. Florence Night- 
ingale gave her a mission, and to- 
day she kindles her flame at the 
lamp of that first angel of mercy. 
She walks among the sick and the 
wounded, and though her resources 
are sometimes only a smile and a 
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whispered word, she has tempered 
the mortality tables of the world. 
This is her story. Although these 
pictures were made at the Kings 
County Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the spirit of dedication which they 
reflect is a symbol of the nurses who 
serve all the American people. 
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Julia Connolly was a student under 
Nurse Stephanie Hussa. Now she shows 
Mrs. Hussa her baby for the first time. 


UST BEFORE DAWN, No. B 12 

flashes on the hospital call board. 
A slim nurse looks up from her 
charts and walks swiftly to a dark- 
ened room. With deft hands she 
lifts the child’s hot head, puts a 
glass of cool water to his fevered 
lips, gently lowers him to his pillow. 
A wan smile thanks her, and she 
returns to her charts. 

Under the brilliant light of .the 
operating room, a surgical team 
works on the inert form beneath 
sterile sheets. With the precision of 
long years, the surgeon’s fingers 
probe, his knife cuts quickly, surely. 
And by his side, her hands attuned 
to his thoughts, a nurse passes in- 
struments, sponges, sutures. Three 
hours pass under the garish light. 
The operation ends and the patient 
is wheeled out. Wearily the nurse 
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Ada Mollenhauer has been a nurse for 
26 years. She has learned that “I become 
friend and family to these women.” 


pulls off her mask. Then, on his way 
out, the surgeon pats her shoulder 
gently—another job well done. 

Shrouded in swirling snow, a 
public-health nurse picks her way 
through a valley of tenements. Few 
others are abroad this day, but she 
has a patient on this side of town, a 
polio patient whose helplessness is 
underlined by the fretful boredom 
of her three young children. The 
nurse’s visit is more than a matter 
of massage and muscle therapy. 
It is hot lunch for the children, 
games, a bleak day brightened by 
a smile. The nurse reaches the 
house and climbs to the third-floor 
landing. A small, thin girl opens 
the door and her face comes sud- 
denly alive. “Oh, you’ve come!” 
she whispers. 

A smile, a pat, and a whispered 
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Nurse Theresa Poris’ postoperative patients must be fed intravenously. Acutely 
aware of its importance, she watches carefully as Dr. Robert M. Leeds prescribes 
the diet mineral content for a patient who has had most of his stomach removed. 
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Nurse Rose Thompson’s pediatric ward has children from two to twelve years old, 
cases ranging from respiratory infections to malnutrition. Her main job is to win 
the confidence and affection of the children so that they will not be frightened. 
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In the diet kitchen, “probies” learn to 
prepare meals for diabetics and pre- 
operatives. Then they eat their food. 


word. Small things. But to a slim 
girl in pediatrics or a nurse who 
has just come out of a blizzard, it 
represents an end to a long road. 
It is the reward for three years of 
study and practice. It is the reward 
for a lifetime of dedication. 

Some people don’t understand 
that. They say that a smile isn’t 
enough for exposing yourself to the 
angry demands of disgruntled pa- 
tients, for doing the hard work and 
taking the long hours and the low 
pay. Maybe only nurses understand 
it. But ask this year’s 50,000 nurs- 
ing-school graduates. Ask the 300,- 
000 nurses on active duty in hos- 
pitals, doctors’ offices, army camps. 
They will tell you that a patient’s 
smile evokes deep gratification, that 
a whispered word of thanks is a 
payment that goes beyond the nev- 
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In conference rooms on each ward, stu- 
dents listen to lectures on cases they 
have seen, make notes, ask questions. 


er-ending grind of emergency. 
Student Nurse Lillian Snellman, 
Class of °53: ‘I worked in an office 
once and I used to count minutes. 
It isn’t like that here. You’re work- 
ing for more than a pay check.” 
Maybe it begins with the ex- 
ample of an older friend. Maybe it 
begins with a magazine article or a 
movie. However it begins, there is 
rarely a voluntary turning back. 
Each March and September, at 
the registration desk of one of 
America’s 1,200 nursing schools, a 
girl from Lone Tree, Iowa, meets a 
girl from San Francisco, California; 
a girl who worked in a dime store 
meets a girl who just got out of 
high school. They come from every- 
where; they did everything. But 
they have this in common: 
They were graduated with the 
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upper half of their high-school class; 
they are in good health; vocational 
tests have shown them to have an 
aptitude for nursing. 

There are questionnaires to fill 
out, tests to take. In a building with 
the feel of a college dormitory, they 
are assigned to rooms, loaded with 
textbooks, schedules, instruction 
sheets. The girl from Lone Tree and 
the girl from San Francisco, finding 
themselves in adjacent rooms, smile 
shyly at each other, begin putting 
their things away. In rooms just 
like theirs up and down the corri- 
dor, bright-eyed girls are doing the 
same thing. For three years they 
will be classmates, sorority sisters, 
and co-workers. One in three will 
leave for reasons of health or grades, 
almost none by choice. 

Margaret Power, Student Ad- 
viser: ‘Some girls leave to get mar- 
ried and have a baby, but in the 
14 years I’ve been here, I can re- 


Student Catherine Curley adjusts dummy 
“Mary Chase’s” bedclothes. She will 
practice in her Pennsylvania home town. 
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member only one who failed to 
come back and finish her course.” 

In the first hectic days of becom- 
ing oriented, there is time for little 
more than a quick “Hi’’ between 
excited “‘probies’’ who walk swiftly 
from class to class. But as the first 
days stretch into weeks, patterns of 
work and play are set: classes from 
8:30 to 4:30 five days a week, two 
days off. 

Often the dormitory atmosphere 
is charged with expectancy of that 
all-important phone call. There are 
late-evening confidences between 
girls, dances in the lounge, a the- 
atrical group, parties. It is almost 
like a college. But there is one im- 
portant difference: every girl in the 
dorm is aiming at one shining goal; 
every girl is learning to deal with 
emergency; every girl will be in 
class next day because the lesson 
she misses may be responsible for 
the gap in her chain of knowledge 


All students spend 112 hours studying 
anatomy and dissection, learn medical 
terms and function of human organs. 
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The capping ceremony makes “probies” an official part of the hospital staff. Stu- 
dents must deposit $100 for fees on admission, then receive $20 a month for ex- 
penses. They must always have enough money to travel home in case of emergency. 
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Joyce Stalljohann (left) 1s permitted 
eight late leaves a month. Like most 
seniors, she takes advantage of them. 
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In the playground across from the hos- 
pital, Rosemary Cavanaugh, who is mar- 
ried to a doctor, takes her turn at bat 


that endangers a patient. And every 
girl knows it. 

Six months pass in a whirl of 
lectures on nursing arts—how to 
make a bed; anatomy—the uni- 
versal language of medicine; micro- 
biology—how to fight the germs; 
nutrition—48 hours; sociology—16 
hours; pharmacology—32 hours. 

There are demonstrations on the 
sponge-rubber dummy that serves 
as a perennial patient and that 
nurses everywhere call ‘‘Mary 
Chase.”’ And for a few provocative 
days, there is closely supervised 
practical work on the wards. Some- 
times, in a moment of quiet, the 
girl from Lone Tree looks at the 
white uniform worn by the charge 
nurse and is lost in a reverie of the 
future. The white uniform seems 
miles and years away. 
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most students gather in the evening. 


Student Nurse Catherine Curley, 
Class of 52: “‘The first six months 
are the hardest.” 

Suddenly the endless preclinical 
pattern of lectures, films, and classes 
changes. In a hushed auditorium, 
the girl who worked behind the 
dime-store counter sits with 155 of 
her classmates and nervously 
clutches her candle. A ceremony as 
hallowed as a sacrament has begun. 
Names roll over the seats. Girls rise 
and walk forward. And then her 
name is called. 

She carries her candle to the lamp 
that was once carried to the bleed- 
ing soldiers of the Crimea by Nurse 
Nightingale. They put the cap on 
her head and then, almost for the 
first time, she really believes it; she 
is going to be a nurse. 

Student Nurse Rosemary Cava- 
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There is a private lounge on each floor 
of the girls’ dormitory. That is where 


~s 


On most big holidays, the nurses deco- 
rate their wards and have a party for the 
patients. “It’s a part of the treatment.” 


naugh, Class of °52: “It was—sort 
of holy.” 

The trial period is over, but there 
are still two and a half years of 
nursing and learning ahead. There 
will be other presentations: the cape, 
the white shoes and stockings, the 
ring—each representing a new phase 
of training, another six-month step 
toward the white uniform. 

Now, the girl from Lone Tree 
and the girl from San Francisco 
seldom see each other. They are al- 
most always on the wards and hard- 
ly find time to tell each other how 
they made a splint or prepared a 
hypodermic needle. And though 
their every move is closely super- 
vised, there is something profoundly 
satisfying in such a commonplace as 
taking a patient’s temperature. 

They move from ward to ward: 


























Be es 
White shoes and stockings indicate that Helen Austin is a senior. She has two 
classes plus administrative duty each day. Student Austin is alphabetically second 

among the seniors. Had she been first, the class would have been named after her. 
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Mary Gathercole, Class of °44, is in charge of instruction on the pediatrie ward. 
Besides acting as ward nurse when on duty and knowing each patient’s medical 
history, she is responsible for all student nurses assigned to the pediatric ward. 


surgery, maternity, pediatrics, psy- 
chiatry. Each day brings new ques- 
tions, new observations, and, in 
their conference rooms, they listen 
carefully to the lecturer and try to 
correlate all they have seen and 
experienced. They learn about diet 
therapy, psychology, dermatology, 
geriatrics. They work in the out- 
patient department and care for 
broken arms or shattered nerves. 
Their days are a procession of test 
tubes, dressings, trays, hypoder- 
mics. Their minds are growing 
surer, their hands quicker. 
Summer comes and they go back 
to Lone Tree or San Francisco or 
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Wyoming or Pennsylvania. They 
can hardly wait to talk about all 
the things that have happened to 
them since they left home, but 
when they do, they wonder whether 
anyone but a nurse can understand. 
Toward the end, the four weeks 
begin to drag, and they are almost 
happy to start back. 

The days fly by with alarming 
rapidity now. Graduation draws 
closer and there is much soul- 
searching in the dorms these nights: 
Am I learning enough? Will I ever be 
able to handle a patient myself? 

For this is part of the dedication 
—the intensity and the sudden 
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A vital job in surgery is setting up an 
aseptic field. Toward this end, a nurse 
may scrub her hands 20 times a day. 
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fright when the great day dawns. 

Yesterday they were students and 
girls. Today, they are nurses and 
women. What has happened to 
them? What have they learned? 
Here are some of the answers: 

Ann Kahl, Class of 751: ‘““When 
you work with people who are de- 
pending on you, there’s no room 
for anything petty.” 

Ada Mollenhauer, R. N., Class 
of °24: ‘‘Some people see this as a 
beautiful profession. It isn’t. You’re 
working with the abnormal. You 
see people at their worst. But they’re 
people, and when someone sits up 
for the first time in months, part of 
you sits up too.”’ 

Ann May Foley, R. N., Class of 
°47:‘*What better preparation could 
there possibly be for marriage or 
motherhood? I’m not talking about 
classroom facts. I’m talking about 
an attitude you can only get on 
the ward.” 

And there are questions: ‘‘What’s 
ahead?” “‘Where do I go from here?” 

The paths are many, but on each 
one there is that first moment when 
the doctor says calmly, “It’s your 
case now, Nurse.”? Then the fright 
magically falls away, to be replaced 
by an automatic response born of 
three years of doing. All that mat- 
ters is that the patient is sick and 
needs your compassion almost as 
much as he needs your skill. 

For some, it is the armed forces. 
There is a greater need for a gentle 
hand in service hospitals than ever 
before. There is need for the warm 
face among suffering men on the 
battle line, for the quick hand with 
the blessed needle, for the skill that 
has kept American wounded-mor- 
tality rates at their lowest point in 
medical history. Even for those who 
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Nurse Gathercole holds a new patient. On the pediatric ward, only the nurse on 
duty is permitted inside the patient’s room. The nursery is even stricter. There, the 
nurse must wash her hands every time she picks up or puts down a different baby. 


choose other paths, there lies in 
the back of their minds the certain 
knowledge that should their coun- 
try call, they stand ready. 

Frances Murphy, R. N., Class of 
50: “I’m going to stay on here at 
the hospital for a year’s experience. 
Then I’m going into the Navy.” 

Hospitals all over America cry 
for reinforcements for their thin 
line of nurses. 

Elizabeth Zaleski, Class of °51: 
‘They made me a nurse. I want to 
stay on, for a while, at least.” 

What will you do, hospital nurse? 
Children’s orthopedics? Help that 
little girl take her first step in two 
years? Talk to the four-year-old boy 
while he sits in the swirling Hub- 
bard tank and feels life coming back Even for a simple appendectomy, there 
to his wasted legs? Dole out the are usually two nurses in attendance. 
large portions of TLC (tender lov- Caesarians take six, sometimes eight. 
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Between 4 and 12:30 a.m., Erminia Ar- 
ciello is head nurse on the admitting 
unit. All patients are entered by her. 


ing care) that were recommended 
by the doctor? 

Rose Thompson, R. N., Class of 
°46: “You have to love them to be 
happy; Lord knows I love them.” 

Or is it surgery, Nurse? Check 
the chart. Be sure the consent is 
signed. Did the patient ask to see 
a clergyman? What’s his tempera- 
ture? Pulse beat? Stand under the 
hot lights and watch and think and 
feel. You’re a part of the man with 
the scalpel. He doesn’t have time 
to ask where the sutures are. They 
must be in his hand when he wants 
them. They’ve been averaging 38 
operations a day in surgery lately. 
You’re busy. But you’re doing the 
thing you used io dream about 
nights in the dormitory, the most 
demanding work a woman can do. 

Or is it maternity? How long will 
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Irma Tomko is on the admitting unit, 
too. She helps care for the one ambu- 
lance patient admitted every six minutes. 


it be before you lose the thrill of 
holding a new life in your arms and 
watching the amazement on the 
father’s face? Will you lose the thrill 
in a year? In ten years? You’ll never 
lose it, Nurse, because you helped 
to put that look of amazement there. 

You make $145 a month if you 
live at the hospital. Next year your 
salary will be raised $10 a month. 
You work a 40-hour week and you 
usually get two consecutive days off 
and a four-week vacation. 

But it’s more than statistics and 
figures, isn’t it, Nurse? It’s what 
happened to you when you came 
to this hospital more than three 
years ago. It’s knowing that you 
will always be welcome and needed 
and useful. It’s the flame within you 
that burns clear and bright, and 
that, once lit, will never go out. 
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Oxygen may be given for respiratory difficulty, poisoning, or cardiac failure. When 
she has a patient in an oxygen tent, Nurse Josephine Devino must check to see 
that it is filled, that seven to 14 liters are flowing in, that the humidity is at 68. 
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By lighting her candle from the lamp symbolizing the one carried by Florence 
Nightingale long ago, Catherine Curley becomes a student nurse. “I’m only 19 and 
I haven’t seen much. But I’ve seen enough to know that this is where I belong.” 
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by J. P. FOLINSBEE 


What strange fate led a Marine sergeant across the seas to become a Haitian ruler? 


LONG THE sMOKy, forbidding 
A mountain coasts of La Gonave, 
a tiny fishing boat skimmed between 
coral reefs and slipped into the 
primitive harbor of Anse-a-Galets. 
Asolitary, square-jawed, towheaded 
marine alighted with his gear. It 
was a morning early in June, 1920. 

Set. F.-E. Wirkus, USMC, took 
stock of the curious black faces and 
glistening half-naked bodies of na- 
tives who had appeared out of 
nowhere. Then he grinned. As sub- 
commander of the Haitian district 
that included 
here under military orders. In a 
clear voice that echoed with author- 
ity, he spoke to his new people in 
native creole. 

Silently, the natives lifted his 
gear and led him up through a 
tangle of jungle trees to a village of 
mud-and-straw huts dominated by 


La Gonave, he was 
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a stone barracks. A one-man de- 
tachment of U.S. Marines had 
landed on La Gonave. 

The next night, a drum sounded 
somewhere high in the hills. Al- 
though Sergeant Wirkus did not 
know it, strange forces were already 
at work. Had he known, a chill 
would have settled on him in the 
tropic night. For the lonely, hollow 
beat rolling over the hills was, in 
fact, a drum of his own destiny. 

rhe island of La Gonave is very 
real. You will find it in maps of the 
West Indies—a long, narrow finger 
cut off from the embracing arms of 
the mainland of Haiti by the blue 
depths of Port-au-Prince Bay. Yet, 
in a mysterious way, the island of 
La Gonave has been lost for 
centuries. 

Planes fly over it almost every 
day, ships glide past its green 





























coasts, thousands of tourists admire 
it each year—but always from a 
distance. It is less than 50 miles 
from the Republic’s cosmopolitan 
city, Port-au-Prince. Yet not many 
white men have ever set foot on 
La Gonave. 

Even today, time and civilization 
seem to stop at its shores. Nothing 
of significance has changed in its 
dark jungles, valleys, and grim 
mountains in more than 200 years 
—since it was first a haven for 
runaway slaves from the French 
plantations of Haiti. 

Thirty years ago, when most of 
the West Indian islands were little 
known, La Gonave must have 
seemed to belong to another world. 
Mere chance had sent Wirkus to 
Haiti. He might as easily have been 
assigned to the Philippines or the 
Panama Canal. Yet, from the mo- 
ment he landed there, strange 
combinations of chance—and some- 
thing more compelling 
take control. 

Raised in a small town in Penn- 
sylvania, Wirkus knew little of 
Haiti, and had never heard of 
La Gonave. He had enlisted in the 
Marine Corps and risen to be a 
gunnery sergeant. Then a series of 
incidents led him to the lost island. 
A few years after his first visit to 
the “Black Eden,” he was sent 
there as resident commander. 

It would only be for six months, 
Marine headquarters assured him. 
But as Wirkus had continued to 
investigate the mystic land, his 
enthusiasm had grown. He re- 
quested that his tour of duty be 
extended to three years. His superi- 
ors were delighted. Men who would 
volunteer for Godforsaken outposts 
—even for six months—were rare. 


seemed to 
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A three-year hitch was a miracle. 

But their incredulity would have 
turned to sheer amazement had 
they known that quiet Sergeant 
Wirkus would voluntarily remain 
on his lost island not three but 
nearly 12 years 


pss RUMORS grew gradually. At 
first no one believed them. It 
was all a kind of harmless joke. But 
still they persisted at Port-au-Prince, 
and no one could quite shrug them 
off. It began this way. 

Wirkus was doing a superb job 
on La Gonave. His reports were in 
perfect order. Taxes that no one 
had ever been able to collect began 
to trickle in, and grew steadily. 
The natives, under his benevolent 
eye, were improving their agricul- 
ture. Flare-ups and quarrels among 
them had virtually ceased. Prim- 
itive water mills were being re- 
placed by power-driven units. 
Sanitation and health rules were 
being observed. The 20th century, 
it seemed, had begun to make a 
faint mark on La Gonave. 

A practical man, Wirkus im- 
posed a discipline on the childlike 
natives that they had never known. 
He became an intimate friend of Ti 
Memenne, the black Queen of the 
“Congo Societies’—the powerful 
and mysterious native government. 
And then a curious thing began to 
happen. A few, and then hundreds, 
began to refer softly to the strapping 
marine as Li éé pé vini (he who was 
to come). Or so the rumors claimed. 

A few months later, the rumors 
became more lurid. One thousand 
blacks, it was whispered in Port-au- 
Prince, had gathered in the jungle and 
croOu ned Work US as hing of Gonave. 
Still, no one believed it. It was 
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impossible, a fable. And yet—it 
was true. .. 

A few weeks before the weird 
coronation, Wirkus had made a trip 
into the interior of the island. There 
he had talked with the all-powerful 
Queen Ti Memenne, whose prim- 
itive court might have been a 
fragment torn from some Congo 
legend. Listening and questioning 
at her side were white-robed ‘‘sub- 
queens” who had assembled from 
the far corners of the island. 

Then, by moonlight, Wirkus was 
led to a sea Cave just above the tides. 
Ceremoniously he was presented to 
the Wise Man—an ancient, griz- 
zled Negro—who touched Wirkus 
and pronounced his name. 

Two weeks later, the Queen 
again summoned Wirkus to her 
court. As night fell, sacred rada 
drums began to beat. ‘Torches 
flared against the black jungles. 
Seated beside the Queen and her 
highest aide, La Reine Julie, Wir- 
kus did not understand as a bril- 
liant scarf was knotted across his 
shoulders. The blacks, shouting and 
singing, lifted his chair above their 
heads and carried him in a wide 
circle to the ceremonial pavilion. 

As he was seated again, the dance 
erew more frenzied. Hours of cere- 
mony passed. Then the rolling 
savage notes of the Call of the hing 
echoed from conch shells and shiv- 
ered away into the jungle. A tre- 
mendous hush fell. 


The black sea of thousands of 


natives stood transfixed as a huge, 
high crown of satin and flame- 


colored feathers, sewn with bits of 


mirror that glittered like diamonds 
in the torchlight, was placed on 
Wirkus’ head. Two machetes were 
laid gently on his shoulders. 
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In one thunderous voice, a cry 
went up “Le row! Le roi! Le roi!” 
Wirkus, more thoroughly than he 
knew, was now King of La Gonave! 

The impact of the pagan cere- 
mony was dramatically demon- 
strated a month later when Wirkus 
wanted to begin construction of a 
stone pier. More than 1,000 natives 
streamed down from the hills 
men, women, and children, laden 
with cooking pots, goats, and pigs. 
A mass encampment was struck on 
the shore. All day they worked, and 
at night they danced and sang. But 
four days later the pier was finished. 


He’ DID A PENNSYLVANIA boy 
become King of an _ island 
beyond time? No one is quite sure, 
but examination reveals a_ story 
almost too incredible to be true. 
First, there was the Wise Man 
soothsayer. An ancient, wizened 
figure, said to be 100 years old, had 
spoken from his cave by the sea. 
From his lips had first fallen the 
hushed 
come.” Years before Wirkus set foot 
on La Gonave, the soothsayer had 
predicted that a ‘‘white”’ king would 
some day come to rule them. By 
‘“‘white’? he meant, so far as can be 
discovered, an albino. Wirkus, with 
his steel-grey eyes and blond hair 
bleached white by tropic sun, wore 
the mantle of this prophecy well. 
Some people dispute the claim to 
primitive sorcery in Wirkus’ as- 
cendancy to the throne. If, they 
argue, the childlike natives chose to 
make him their king, it meant noth- 
ing. They idolized the rugged ma- 
rine, but might not any white vis- 
itor have inspired similar worship 
under the circumstances? 
However, one bizarre fact is a 


phrase, “he who was to 
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matter not of speculation but of 
history. In the year 1848, a Negro 


named Soulouque had risen to 
astonishing power in the newly- 
created Republic of Haiti. He 
claimed to have seen a vision of the 
Holy Virgin. She had invested him 
with divine power to become an 
emperor. 

A few months later, out of the 
turmoil of power and state in Haiti, 
Soulouque did, indeed, 
Emperor of Haiti. With brilliant 
ceremony he was crowned and 
took the title Faustin I. 

Nineteen years later, Faustin 
died in exile on the island of 
Jamaica. But the primitive folklore 
of the people kept alive the legend 
that Faustin would some day return 
from the dead, and rule again. 

Nearly 60 years passed. And 
then, Wirkus came to La Gonave. 


become 


There is one more curious thing, 
On the night Wirkus was born in 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, the local 
priest came to baptize the child 
He asked the parents: “‘What name 
have vou chosen?” 

Mrs. Anna 
head. ‘‘None,”’ she said. ‘‘We can- 

We would like you to 
choose a Name Fi 

he priest hesitated a moment 
Then he baptized the baby with the 
name ol 


not agree. 


odd and 
‘Faustin.”’ 

It is 2,000 miles from Pittson, th: 
Pennsylvania mining town of Wir- 
kus’ birth, to the lost island of La 
Gonave. No one can say precisely 


uncommon 


what happened. But it is not too 


dificult to believe that somewhere, 
on the night he was born, a mystic 
rada drum spoke softly in the dark 
mountains of Haiti. 


Goldwyn Classics 





pm EL GOLDWYN, the movie magnate whose sense of humor sometimes 
approaches the absurd, once invited a visitor from the East to his 
home. The visitor especially admired the grounds. “Sam, it’s absolutely 


beautiful!’ he enthused. ‘“‘That artific 


ial lake over there with the swans 


in it—it’s lovely. And that pheasant by the tree preening himself. And, 


look! There go two wild quail!” 


Goldwyn jumped to his feet, exclaiming, “Wild quail? I didn’t buy 


any wild quail!’ 


TERY PLEASED with his son’s marriage, 


1 


at a dinner party one night. He said, * 


H. W. KELLICK 


Goldwyn was talking about it 


A ba hel r’s Lile is no life al 


all for a single man!”’ HerRB STI 
OLD SOME incredible news, Goldwyn once remarked This I’ve got to 
hear with my own eyes.” PAUL STEINER 


OLDWYN IS ACCUSED of this comment on the possibility of color 
G television: “I won’t believe it until I see it in black and white.”’ 
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—DeEtrROoIT News 
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by DR. RONALD BRIDGES 


"epare PEOPLE, struggling with the per- 
J plexities of prayer, sometimes need the 
clarity of mind displayed by a little girl who 
had prayed long and hard for a pony on her 
birthday. Her brother, two years older and 
well into skepticism, scoffed at her faith, but 
the little girl held firm, declaring ‘“‘God will 
answer my prayer.” 

The birthday came and no pony. The broth- 
er taunted her. ““N-ya! And you thought God 
would answer your prayer!” 


The small sister had tears in her eyes but she 
faced him and said defiantly, ‘““Well, He did 
answer.” 

“What did He say?” 

His sister spelled it out for him slowly, de- 
liberately. 

‘*God—said—‘no’.”” 




















flyers BIG INDIAN sat down at the 
one-armed lunch counter, 
ordered his sandwich, and waited 
stoically while it was being pre- 
pared. When it was placed before 
him he bit into it and chewed for a 
moment, then lifted the top slice of 
bread and peeked inside. 

*You slice’tum meat?” he asked 
the counterman. 

“Yes,” the counterman replied. 

**Almost miss ’um.”? —Paraick Fascuer 


“} OW CAN YOU TELL a North Ko- 
rean from a South Korean?” 
Bob Hope asked a battle-grimed 
G.I. “*That’s easy,” said the soldier 
soberly. “Just go to the front, and 
turn your back.”’ 
““7°VE LEARNED A LOT about our 
new neighbors today,” the lit- 
tle woman told her husband ex- 
citedly. ““They have no car, no tele- 
vision set, no piano. I can’t imagine 
what they do have!” 
From behind his paper her spouse 
suggested mildly: “‘A bank account, 
perhaps.” —Burt Horcn 


spe DOMESTICS were discussing 
their employers. ‘*The missus is 
fine,”’ said one, “‘but her husband is 
very cross.” 

“Hen” 

‘**Yeah. But I get even with him. 
Every time he scolds me, I put 
starch in his handkerchiefs.”’ 


—Lewis & Fave CopeLtanp 


\ SLEEPY, WEARY MALE parent was 
£\ walking the floor at 2 a.m., 
crooning to a wailing infant in his 
arms, when a knock sounded at the 
door. It was the tenant from the 
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floor below and he was carrying a 
pair of new shoes. 

Friend,” he said plaintively, “‘as 
long as you’re going to be walking 
anyway, I wonder if you’d minx 
breaking in these shoes for me.” 


— Twad 


i pees WIFE WAS learning to drive. A 
neighbor, interested in the 
process, asked the husband how she 
was getting along. 

‘*Not too well,’ he sighed. ‘‘She 
took a turn for the worse last week.”’ 


Wichita Falls State Hospital Net 


\ CUSTOMER, after checking over 
l what she had received from 
her grocer, called him and com- 
plained: “‘I ordered a dozen grape- 
fruit but you sent me only nine.” 
“Of course, madam. Our con- 
signment of Florida and California 
grapefruit failed to arrive, so we 
sent you Texas grapefruit,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘They only require nine to 
make a dozen.”’ —Boy A. ( 


b brag MISS HOWARD, in charge of 
the third grade, was as cautious 
as little Willie was conscientious. A 
bit surprised at the erudition dis- 
played in a composition the boy had 
turned in, she inquired suspicious- 
ly: ‘‘Willie, are you sure that this is 
strictly original?” 

The youngster pondered the ques- 
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tion briefly, and then replied: ‘Well, 
Miss Howard, you might find a few 
of the words in the dictionary.” 


—Christian Science Monitor 


N FRENCH-CANADIAN lumberjack 
was able, by arduous labor and 
the observance of careful thrift, to 
save $100 a year. After 15 years of 
unremitting toil, he decided to take 
a little holiday, and betook himself 
to the big city with $1,500 in his 
jeans. A gambling house relieved 
him of it all in one hour flat. 

**Well,’’? observed the hardy 
woodchopper philosophically as he 
arose from the table, “easy come, 
Casy gO. 


T WAS THE FIRST DAY on the job for 

the pretty blonde steno just out of 
business school. Her boss picked up 
the first of her finished letters and 
with a sigh said: 

“You can't spe ll very well, can 


you? I see you’ve spelled sugar 
S-u-g-g-a-r.”” 
“Oh, dear, so I have!” she ex- 


claimed. ‘ 
I came to leave out the ‘h 


‘Now how do you suppose 
rain 


Wall S t Journa 


- Nahe R WE'RE MARRIED, darling,”’ 

£\ murmured the sweet young 
thing, ‘I’m going to be a real good 
wife. I°ll cook, sew, darn your 
socks, keep the house nice and 
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clean, and try to save money. What 
more could any man ask?” 

“Well, nothing, I guess, unless he 
was evil minded.” —Gos port 
je BANKER Who had gone to a 

doctor for a physical checkup 
was told to get out into the open 
air, so he quit his job at the bank 
after 35 years and bought a filling 
station. The first morning he was 
open for business a customer asked 
for ten gallons of gasoline. 

‘Where are you going? 
mer banker asked. 

“To Iowa City and back,” was 
the answer. 

The banker looked at him sternly 
and said, ‘“‘Don’t you think you can 
get along on five gallons?” 


the for- 


Optimist Magazine 


“| DON’T UNDERSTAND how you 
came to marry her,’ a man 
remarked to a friend whose mar- 
riage had failed. ‘You admit that 
you didn’t particularly care for her 
then how did she get you?” 
“Well,” came the dry rejoinder, 
“it’s not something you can explain 
very easily, but I suppose it must 
have been because she wanted me 
worse than I didn’t want her.”’ 


Pipe Dreams 


Why not be a contributor to ““Grin and 
Share It’? It’s easy, it’s fun, and it’s prof- 
itable! Just send along that funny story 
you heard or read, telling us its source— 
newspaper, magazine, radio program. 
Payment for accepted stories will be made 
upon publication. Address material to 
**Grin and Share It’? Editor, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sorry, but no 
**Grin and Share It’? contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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by TONEY TERRY HATFIELD 





At 78, he is the enlightened head—and heart—of the world’s largest grocery chain 


OHN A. HARTFORD, the 78-year-old 
J chairman of the board of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, is not a man to allow the 
awareness of his own lofty estate 
and presumably indestructible good 


health make him contemptuous of 


other people’s shortcomings. One 
morning last December, for ex- 
ample, he was informed that a man 
with whom he had an appointment 
was so troubled by claustrophobia 
that, rather than suffer the confine- 
ment of a crowded elevator, he 
planned to walk up the 22 flights 
to Hartford’s office. 

As things turned out, this was not 
necessary. When he arrived in the 
lobby of the office building, the 
caller was met by the company’s 
public-relations counselor and the 


tall, lean, silvery-haired overseer of 


the world’s largest and most pros- 
perous chain of groceries. 

“Well go to a restaurant and 
talk,’ said Hartford cheerily. ‘“‘No- 
body has anything to say that’s 
important enough to walk 22 floors 
to hear it!” 

Hartford displays a similar sym- 
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pathy for the problems of people in 
his employ. Although he is responsi- 
ble for the administration of a do- 
main that includes, to mention but 
a handful of its multiple assets, a 
printing plant, two laundries, the 
largest coffee business in the U. S., 
37 bakeries (which turn out around 
two million doughnuts a day and 
bake cakes ranging in price from 
$2 to $500 each), the magazine 
Woman’s Day with a multimillion 
circulation, and an Alaskan fishing 
fleet, Hartford is sincerely solicitous 
of the welfare of each of the 120,000- 
odd employees of A & P. 

What makes this attitude some- 
thing of a phenomenon, however, is 
that he has never presented it as 
one of benevolence, but merely as 
an acknowledgment of manage- 
ment’s obligation to labor. In a 
series of statements that are con- 
spicuously at variance with the ven- 
erable conception of ‘‘Big Business,” 
Hartford has expressed his com- 
pany’s attitude toward employees 
in phrases such as these: 

**A man must know that his job 
is safe, that his good work will be 
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rewarded with the promotion and 
pay it deserves.” 

“We take it for granted that a 
man is worth more to us each year. 
It is our job to help him become 
more valuable.” 

“After a man has worked loyally 
for a reasonable time, the responsi- 
bility of his employer to him is as 
great as is his responsibility to his 
employer.” 

As a result of such views, the 
A& P enjoys labor relations unsur- 
passed by any other large company. 

This was made apparent in Sep- 
1949, when the Govern- 
ment filed an antitrust suit against 
the company in an effort, as the 
\ttorney-General put it, “to elim- 

he abuse of its mass buying 


tember, 


inate the 
and selling power.” In a few weeks, 
than 50 union organizations 
had passed resolutions attacking the 
Government’s action. The secreta- 
ry-treasurer of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, Patrick E. Gorman, 
expressed the sentiments of some 
200,000 members of his brother- 
hood in these words: 

‘The soul of a giant corporation 
can only be measured by the man- 
ner in which it treats its employees, 
coupled with the way in which it 
serves the public. The A & P has 
done an excellent job for both be- 
cause of the personal and friendly 
influence of its two trustees, John 
ind George Hartford, in keeping a 
large corporation human. While 
they are 100 per cent individual- 
istic, nevertheless in their relation- 
ship with their employees they real- 
ly are at the head of the class. They 
should be encouraged 
destroyed.” 


nore 


Over the past 63 years, or ever 
since he started with A & P, John 
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instead of 


Hartford has been an assiduous stu- 
dent of all the varied factors that 
make for harmony between em- 
ployer and employee. He does not 
pursue his studies in an ivory tower, 
however. He is constantly dropping 
into A & P stores to look around or 
to chat with the clerks. 

While visiting a store last year, he 
noticed that two of the girls work- 
ing there seemed fatigued. Intro- 
ducing himself, he inquired whether 
the store had a comfortable rest 
room. Informed that it had none, 
and that female employees had to 
depend upon one in a store across 
the street, he headed toward the 
manager, who explained that the 
rest room had been removed to 
make space for an expensive piece 
of equipment. 

“I don’t care what you do with 
that equipment,” said Hartford. 
‘Throw it out on the sidewalk for 
all I care! But I want you to put 
in a rest room for the girls and 
send me the bill.” 

Such incidents, however, fail to 
reveal the complete story of Hart- 
ford’s success with labor. One day 
during the Depression, he discov- 
ered that certain A & P executives 
had begun to cut salaries. Banging 
his desk, he announced: ‘‘We’ll cut 
our dividends before we cut wages!”’ 

What he failed to add was that 
the persons who would take most 
of such a cut would be himself and 
his brother, George, who, between 
them, are beneficiaries of 40 per 
cent of the company stock. 

Visually, John Augustine Hart- 
ford does not seem the sort of man 
who would voluntarily slice his own 
income. His silvery hair is long and 
wavy, his eyebrows commanding, 
his features patrician. Although his 
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double-breasted gray suits are con- 
servative, he likes to brighten them 
by wearing a 
and a bow tie. 
likes to live well, having a chauffeur, 
an apartment at the Plaza, and 
365-acre suburban farm. 


maroon carnation 
What’s more, he 


Actually, however, ‘“‘Mr. John,” 
as he is addressed by most company 
executives, is a simple man who 
walks the 18 blocks from the Plaza 
to his office in the Graybar Build- 
ing, takes only 45 minutes for lunch, 
and is an incurable television ad- 
dict, given .to guffawinge at the 
antics of the likes gt Sid Caesar. 

Indeed, like the A & P itself, he 
does not put on airs. Only his facade 
seems sophisticated. There is, as a 
matter of fact, a strong resemblance 
between him and the Great Ameri- 
can Tea Company—the original 
name of the present organization. 

The Great American Tea Com- 
pany was founded in 1859 by the 
two owners of a store in lower Man- 
hattan. It was born out of a con- 
viction that the retail price of tea 
$1 a pound—was far too high for 
ordinary pocketbooks. The _part- 
ners were George F. Gilman and 
George Huntington Hartford. 

It was Hartford—born in Maine 
and endowed with Yankee shrewd- 
ness—who reasoned that he and his 
partner would be able to sell tea 
for 30 cents by eliminating the mid- 
dleman. As a result, they began to 
buy directly from ships that trans- 
ported tea from the Orient. 

Soon, the Vesey Street shop bore 
signs of good showmanship. The 
first thing that attracted the eye 
was a huge gaslit ““T”’ suspended 
over the sidewalk. The front of the 
store was painted with gold leaf and 
Chinese vermilion. Inside, the Ori- 
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ental motif was carried even further, 
with the cashiers’ cages shaped like 
pagodas. This was the first link in a 
grocery chain that at one — in 
pre-supermarket 1930—was to in- 
clude 15,731 stores. 


S BUSINESS SPURTED, Hartford and 
£\ Gilman began to expand—first 
by means of a fleet of handsome 
red-and-gold wagons which trav- 
eled over the countryside, selling 
tea and spices from door to door, 
and then by means of additional 
stores. When Gilman retired 
1878, Hartford carried on alone 
but not for long. The year before, 
his son George had gone to work 
firing the boiler in the Vesey Street 
store, and several years later, an- 
other son, John, was to be assigned 
the task of filling inkwells. (A third 
son, Edward, who had no taste for 
the grocery business, eventually be- 
came an inventor, creating, among 
other remunerative patents, the 
Hartford shock absorber.) 

35 1912, Hartford (who, upon 
Gilman’s death in 1901, had _ be- 
come sole proprietor of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
as it was then known) and his two 
sons were operating 400 stores. This 
was the year that John made his 
first significant contribution to the 
company’s fabulous success story. 

Convinced that it was a mistake 
for the 400 stores to make deliveries 
and carry charge accounts, he in- 
sisted that an ‘‘economy”’ 
and-carry shop would do more busi- 
ness. His father gave him $3,000 
and told him to prove his theory. 
Promptly the son went to Jersey 
City and opened an economy store 
around the cement from the 
profitable of all 


or cash- 


most 
A & P outlets; be- 
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fore six months, the cash-and-carry 
enterprise had virtually put the 
neighbor out of business. Within 
the next three years, the company 
opened 7,500 economy stores. 

Since 1917, when their father 
died, John and George Hartford 
have run the A & P—or, as it is 
known to its veteran employees, 
‘“Grandma’’—pretty much as a 
two-man show. “‘Mr. George,”’ in 
conspicuous contrast to his dapper 
brother, is a stocky man of medium 
height, who is always dressed in 
sober black. He is apparently more 
interested in mechanics than in per- 
sonal appearance. If, for example, 
he hears that a safe in the A & P 
offices is out of order, he will lum- 
ber out of the most important con- 
ference and not return until he has 
made the safe shipshape again. 

A man of routine, he arrives at 
his office each morning from his 
home in Montclair, New Jersey, at 
precisely 11:05 o’clock. Exactly 3 
hours and 25 minutes later, he 
proceeds to the tasting room, where 
he samples the day’s roast of A & P 
coffee and competing brands. He 
still goes about this as lovingly as 
he did a half-century ago. 

[Though Mr. George is so chary 
ibout meeting people that he has 
rarely been inside an A & P, Mr. 
John visits thousands of company 
stores each year. He also spends a 
day each week at the school in 
Newark where the A & P trains 
personnel in company policies. Ob- 
servers hold that this gregariousness 
is probably the most important sin- 
ele reason for the company’s placid 
relations with employees. 

For one thing, John Hartford is 
always ready to hear disgruntled 
employees. At the same time, he is 
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an expert at exposing fraudulent 
explanations. On a table in his 
office is a book titled Compendium of 
Alibis. When an employee confronts 
him with a transparent alibi, Hart- 
ford rises from his chair and points 
at the volume. This usually achieves 
the desired result. 

One day, however, it worked rath- 
er differently. As Mr. John tapped 
the book, the employee looked at it 
admiringly. Then he said, “‘ Mind if 
I borrow this, Mr. John?” 

Hartford is such a stickler for 
avoiding the rubber-stamp touch 
that in 1936 he spent six weeks per- 
sonally signing copies of a letter 
to 45,000 A & P employees. He 
also makes it a point to read all 
letters of complaint from customers. 
For a man who drives himself so 
relentlessly, however, he is remark- 
ably indulgent toward employees. 

‘*‘A man must be assured,” says 
Hartford, ‘‘that he will not be pe- 
nalized for his mistakes, if he will 
only learn from them in the end.” 

Hartford offers such sentiments 
a good deal more than lip service. 
For one thing, the A & P always 
fills top vacancies from among the 
ranks. For another, it has consist- 
ently labored to improve working 
conditions. 

Back in 1940, the president of 
the so-called Eastern Division told 
Hartford it might be possible to give 
the workers a five-day week. 

“How much will it cost?” said 
Mr. John. 

“Seven thousand dollars a week 
for this division and $50,000 a week 
for the entire company.” 

“This,”’ said Hartford delighted- 
ly, ‘fis the best news I’ve heard 
since I’ve been here!’ 

Curiously enough, Mr. John has 
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never tried to ease his own burden. 
He rarely takes a vacation, and he 
continues to put in a full day, five 
days a week, in his unobtrusive 
office. His door is never closed, and 
all during the day executives drift 
in and out. 

Around 11 o’clock each morning, 
Ralph W. Burger, who as president 
of A & P has been designated to 
inherit the bulk of the Hartford 
brothers’ duties, sends for a bottle 
of mineral water which he 
and pours. 

Mr. John takes the glass, says, 
““Thanks, Ralph,” then leans to- 
ward Burger. “Say, Ralph,’ he 
might remark, “I can’t figure what 
happened to those two stores in Los 
Angeles. Maybe we better study 
the reports again.” 

To all appearances, the two aims 
of Hartford’s existence (ever since 
the death of his wife) have been the 
contentment of employees and the 
lowering of food prices. How well 


opens 
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he has succeeded in achieving the 
latter can be judged from the fact 
that, of all chain stores, the A & P 
operates on the slimmest margin of 
profit. In the last fiscal year, it 
made only $1.16 on every $100 in 
sales, and this year the profit rate 
is even lower. 

As for Mr. John’s other aim—the 
contentment of employees—he has 
been equally suecessful. When rare 
occasion demands it, however, he 
can be quite firm about not putting 
up with a worker who fails to fit in 
with the A & P seheme of things. 
That, at any rate, was his behavior 
several when George 
Huntington Hartford II, a grand- 
son of the founder, decided he 
wanted to be an employee. 

“It just didn’t work out,’’ says 
Mr. John. “There he was, sur- 
rounded by people who really had 
to work for a living, and he was 
receiving callers who wanted to 
sell him a painting.” 


years 


ago 


A Matter of Opinion 


B’ FORE GEN. ROBERT E. LEE had 
proved his military genius, he 
was more than once severely criti- 
cized by a brilliant fellow officer 
named Whiting. One day, seeking 
an officer for an important com- 


mand, Jefferson Davis, president of 


the Confederacy, called on Gen- 
eral Lee for advice. 

“What is your opinion of Whit- 
ing?” he asked. 

Lee answered without hesitation 
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that Whiting had many fine qual- 
ities and was undoubtedly worthy 
of an important commission. Later, 
one of the officers present drew Lee 
aside and said: “Don’t you know 
what bitter things Whiting has 
been saying about you?” 

With calm dignity the great 
Southerner replied: ‘‘I understand 
that the President desired to know 
my opinion about Whiting; not 
Whiting’s opinion about me!” 


—TueE Kev. PuHILip JEROME CLEVELAND 
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HE ONLY EMPTY SEAT, when 

the lady entered the bus, was 
beside a harmless if somewhat 
befuddled-looking gentleman. 
She took the vacant seat, never- 
theless, and, opening a map of 
Manchuria, began studying it. 
The befuddled one blinked at 
the map for a while and finally 


f 2 1 ) said in a puzzled tone, “Pardon 
1 \\\\ 
—_ 


me, madame, but are you sure 
you're on the right bus?”’ 


Penn St 


RETURNING VACATIONER tells 
A about being on a 

bound train when it stopped at 
a small town in New Hampshire 
Labor Day. En- 


with suitcase and 


Boston- 


shortly afte 
cumbered 
parcels, a woman climbed 
aboard settled 
self in the seat in front of him 


Evidently she had spent the 


! 1 
and ner- 


alone 


season as cook or housekeeper 


at somebody’s summer place, 
wonders had long 


Once settled, she 


and naiure’s 
since palled 
turned, glared out the window. 


Satisiaction: 


and said with deep 
*“(iood-bve. wood 


—fre 


) A RTEMUS WARD was traveling 
on a slow-going Southern 


the Civil War. 


train soon after 





As the conductor was punching 
his ticket, Artemus remarked: 
“Does this railroad company al- 
low passengers to give it advice, 
if they do so in a respectful 
manner?” 

The conductor replied in 
gruff tones that he guessed so. 


“Well,” Artemus went on, > 
‘it occurred to me it would be § 


‘ 7 

well to detach the cowcatche1 FA 

from the front of the engine, / if) 
ary 


and hitch it to the rear of the 
train. For, you see, we are not 
to overtake a cow; but <& 
what is to prevent a cow stroll- (Ss 


biting a 


liable 
ing into this car and 
—Px 


RS Mot 


passenger?” 
R CENTLY I WAS ASKED to help 
chaperone my little 7-year- 
old niece’s Sunday School on Ps 
a picnic. t } Wy 
Miss Jones, - ¥ 
the attractive young teacher of 
“Children, the 
may be 
crowded, so if older people are 
standing I want you to be po- 
lite and offer them your seats.”’ 
The 
an elderly man asked my little 


3efore starting, 


the class, said, 


bus on which we go 





ill 
bus was crowded, and \ 





: ° . Ag 
niece to sit on his lap. She (/o os 
looked back at her teacher and ‘ o/// 
said loudly, “‘Miss Jones, you Z 


can have my seat.’’—southern Farmer 
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‘The 
Men Dont Marry 


by BERNICE BROWN MCCULLAR 


Are you one of the eight types who seem 
destined to go through life husbandless? 
This revealing article holds the answer! 











HANCES ARE you have met her 
C sometime, somewhere. She gets 
around, has many friends. Women 
particularly like her, because they 
feel no competitive threat in her 
company and because she can be 
counted on to fill in at a party. 

Now 30 years old, she is good (if a 
trifle sharp) looking, a good con- 
versationalist, a good cook and 
housekeeper, and good at the office 
job which she has held for ten years. 
People are always saying that she 
would make some man a fine wife, 
and she herself would like nothing 
etter than marriage. But no man 
has ever proposed. Unhappily for 
her, she is one of the thousands of 
women that men don’t marry. 

There always have been such 
women, and now, with women firm- 
ly established in the competitive 
world of men, the number is greater 
than ever. Leaving aside the glaring 
social misfits, I have listed the eight 
most common husbandless types. I 
have watched their frustrations ac- 
cumulate, and the more I have 
watched, the more sure I have be- 
come that, if the types concerned 
could only realize that they were 
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types, their secret battles with the 
world would be half-won. 

The friends of the woman men- 
tioned above were convinced that 
the arrival of the right man on the 
scene would solve her problem. 
Actually, the trouble lay not in her 
failure to meet a likely suitor but to 
prepare herself for the meeting. 
Without realizing it, she had taken 
on the mannerisms of one of the 
types which men shy away from 
and which heads my list of eight 

1. The Se lf-S ifficre nt Female. In 
other words, the woman who has 
grown so used to looking out for 
herself that she never thinks of let- 
ting a man hold the door open, light 
her cigarette, or show any of the 
other attentions that make an es- 
cort feel, in a small way, like Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Appearances to the contrary not- 
vithstanding, men still like to con- 
sider themselves gallant and 
chivalrous. They may profess to ad- 
mire the girl who matches them at 
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tennis or golf, but, if they happen 
to ask her hand in marriage, it 
won’t be because of her athletic 
prowess. Quite the opposite, in fact 

as I discovered one day in talking 
to a man who was supposed to have 
lost his heart to the best forehand 
drive in the neighborhood. 

He and his athletic wife had been 
married a year when I heard him 
remark: ‘‘I’ve got to get home. This 
is Jane’s day with the accounts, and 
she’s absolutely helpless. Can’t add 
two and two . 

Whereupon off he went to tot up 
Jane’s columns of figures—and, in 
doing so, to feel gallant and im- 
portant. And that, I believe, is why 
he married her—not because she 
could knock the daylights out of a 
tennis ball. 

2. The Possessive Type. In a mo- 
ment of confidence, Martha, one of 
the prettiest young women in town, 
told me that men fell over them- 
selves to get introduced to her, only 
to move on sooner or later to some- 
one else. ‘SI don’t think I’m suffer- 
ing from any of the awful things 
they talk about in the ads,” she 
said with wistful humor, ‘‘but ob- 
viously, my best friends won't tell 
me what’s the matter.” 

Later, I had a chance to find out. 
he young manager of a local auto- 
mobile agency met Martha, dated 
her for three months, and then beat 
a retreat. When I asked what had 
happened, he replied: 

‘Another couple of weeks and 
I'd have been taken over complete- 
ly. She was telling me what to wear, 
what to eat, what friends to have. 
| began to feel about as independ- 
ent as when I was a private in the 
Army. One night we were out with 


Helen and Jack, and Jack asked 
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me to go fishing over the week end. 
When I caught myself looking to see 
if Martha approved, I knew I'd 
better get out, and get out quick!” 

3. The Sex-Adolescent Type. She 
either acts as if a man were some 
kind of animal, waiting to pounce, 
or meets him at the door in a pale 
blue negligee. Neither approach is 
indicated in the pursuit of a hus- 
band. Most men worth pursuing ex- 
pect a girl to have a sensible atti- 
tude toward sex, without 
over- or underemphasis. They can be 
repelled as readily by the lady who 
flaunts her charms as by the prude. 

It isn’t always easy for a woman 
to match this balanced masculine 
view, particularly for the woman 
who fears spinsterhood. 

*“‘When I was younger, I could 
take sex in stride,’ a 29-year-old 
unmarried woman recently said to 
me. ‘‘Now I keep getting confused 
about it. One day it seems the most 
important thing in the world; the 
next, something to be avoided at all 
costs. Neither attitude is right. I 
know all this, but it’s awfully hard 
to keep sex in perspective if you're 
not married.” 

It’s hard, even if you are married. 
The best way of dealing with it is 
just to trust yourself. Many women 
seem to regard sex as a Great Force 
that may carry them away without 
warning. As a result, they always 
have a weather eye out for it, thus 
ruining their own chances for a level- 
headed acquaintance with men. If 
they ever do get carried away, it is 
usually because their exaggerated 
fear and apprehension have upset 
their emotional balance. Men re- 
spect women who have learned to 
control their impulses, but are irri- 
tated by the lack of that sense of 
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proportion which fits sex into a nor- 
mal way of living. 

4. The Unsympathetic Type. | knew 
a girl who had heard that men liked 
to be flattered and listened to, so 
she flattered and listened, to the 
point of exhaustion. Then, when 
the subjects of her experiments 
walked away still unsatisfied, she 
Was an angry girl. 

What she had not heard was that 
there are ways and ways of listening 
and flattering. If your heart isn’t in 
it, you might as well shout the man 
down, call him a fool, and have 
done with it. This girl lacked sym- 
pathy, which is just another word 
for unselfishness. She could make 
her eyes grow big and round, could 
laugh at all the right places and say 
the sweetest things, but men weren’t 
taken in. They knew her thoughts 
were not on them but on the im- 
pression she was making. 

5. The Efficient Type. Frightened 
by life, frightened of herself, Louise 
operates like a railroad, on schedule. 
Each day she does the same things 
at the same time in the same way. 
Everything in her apartment has to 
be just so, in perfect order. 

Once she fell in love with a news- 
paperman—at least, she thought 
she was in love with him until the 
afternoon he took her to his apart- 
ment for a cocktail. He had had a 
bad day and wanted to unburden 
himself. But she said, ‘SI can’t bear 
this...’ and fell to on the disorder. 
As she bustled around, he fumbled 
after her. 

Then he sat down and stared 
morosely at the floor. He never 
asked her back. Since then, she has 
entertained other young men, in 
her apartment, but none of them 
has returned very often. In their 
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memories, Louise remains the girl 
who was always emptying ash trays. 

6. The Narrow-Minded Type. In 
the first flush of love, we seldom 
really hear what is being said. We 
only hear the intonation of a voice 
that falls like music on the ear. 
Later, though, we begin to hear, 
and then—alas for the girl whose 
mental horizon is bounded by trivia! 

For a while kisses will serve as a 
substitute for words, but kisses, too, 
pall in the end. Even the most 
ardent lovers have to do some talk- 
ing, and in order to talk interest- 
ingly, you have to be interested in 
the outside world. 

7. The Cynical Type. David, in the 
Bible, cast his first wife out of his 
heart because she made fun of him. 
Most men think he did exactly 
right. Which is not to say that men 
are humorless. I have never met 
one who thought that wit, a sense 
of humor, even a rudimentary abil- 
ity to laugh at his jokes, was not an 
asset in a woman. But there is a 
great difference between laughing 
with and laughing at. 

The most brilliant woman I ever 
knew found this out to her sorrow 


She was deeply in love at one time, 


but she never married. Her keen 
mind kept caricaturing the world 
she was a wonderful mimic. One 
nighi at a party, she lost her sense 
of proportion and mimicked her 
prospective husband. And that was 
the end of that 

8. The Unfeminine Type. Practical- 
ly all men who have talked to me 
about the qualities they considered 
desirable in a wife have conspicu- 
ously omitted beauty from the list. 
I believe them. But when they say 
that what they want is a pal, a real 
companion, [ don’t think they are 
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saying exactly what they mean. 
They may want a pal, but a very 
special kind of pal—one with allure, 
with gentleness and real femininity. 
e Too many women are taken in 
e by this pal talk. They go to extrava- 
r. cant lengths to meet men on their 
a own ground, ride with them, go 
€ sailing, sprinkle their conversation 
! with masculine expressions, and in 
a the end become a strange breed, 
), neither male nor female. When the 
st chips are down (to use a masculine 
° expression), they usually hold the 
losing hand. The girl who stays 
n home and tends to her knitting is 
the one who wins. 
e Men don’t look to women for 
S companionship of a masculine type 
they get plenty of that from men. 
Nor, on the other hand, do they 
want a mere fluff-ball. Once more, 
as in the case of sex, it’s a question 
of balance. A woman with stand- 









. ards—standards of fidelity, decency 
1 in human conduct, modesty, and 
femininity—they respect. And re- 
spect is the backbone of love. 


Any woman who sees herself re- 


See What I Mean? 





flected in the types listed above 
would do well to sit down and have 
a private stock-taking. But how can 
she change? Well, the simple recog- 
nition of a fault often is the begin- 
ning of change. In none of the cases 
I have mentioned did the woman 
have the slightest awareness that 
she was a type, let alone an unde- 
sirable one. She knew there was 
something wrong—that was all. If 
for a moment she had seen herself 
in the mirror, or as others saw her, 
I think she would have begun her 
own rehabilitation. 

Many a man has lost a fine wife 
when he passed these reluctant 
spinsters by. But the majority is 
passed by. All over America, wom- 
en with great potentialities of wife- 
hood go their loveless ways, feeling 
a sharp pain in the heart when they 
see the glance of tenderness that 
passes between a man and woman 
happily mated, never themselves 
knowing what it is to wake, fright- 
ened, out of a dark and lonesome 
dream, and reach over to touch a 
loving hand. 





A LADY OF OUR ACQUAINTANCE rect ntly conducted a one-woman cam- 
paign to have a traffic light i 


light in 
! 


home. She telephoned eac 


ialled at a busy intersection near her 
1 city commissioner personally, and pleaded 


her case before the municipal council. But all the satisfaction she could 


get from the town fathers was: “Be careful when you’re crossing the 


street, and you 


won't need a traffic 


light.” 


Then the lady sat down and wrote them a series of letters, each of 
which ended with the plaintive phrase: “‘How can I possibly cross the 
street when thecarsandtruckskeepcomingthisway?”’ 


She got her traffic light. 
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—Waill Street Journal 

















































ANGEL 


by THE REv. PHILIP J. CLEVELAND 

T WAS A BITTER December day, 
| with a boisterous wind whipping 
the bleak New York streets. But 
a line of people had curled halfway 
around the Metropolitan Opera 
House long before the matinee was 
due to begin. Hardy music lovers 
these, willing to suffer for the sake 
of a few hours’ enchantment. 

They were stamping chilled feet 
when an elegant carriage pulled up 
at the entrance. Out stepped a 
handsomely dressed, rosy-faced 
gentleman, who noted the waiting 
queue with astonishment. 

In the lobby, the gentleman met 
the opera’s assistant manager, rock- 
ing back and forth on his heels. 

“What they doing out there?” 
demanded the newcomer in a rich 
Italian accent. 

“Waiting for the performance.” 
“Waiting? Why they wait?” 
“They are poor people,” ex- 
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OF THE OPERA 


plained the manager patiently. 
“They can only afford standing 
room, and it isn’t time to open the 
doors for standees.”’ 

‘*Humph!”’ said the Italian. 
Swinging around, he studied the 
phenomenon through glass doors. 
Then he strode to the box office. 

‘“How many ticket you got?” he 
asked. “‘I wanna buy all.” 

The cashier gaped. “What?” 

**f wanna buy all the tickets you 
got—for my friends.’ The gentle- 
man waved a manicured hand to- 
ward the street. ‘“‘“Charge to me.”’ 

A few minutes later, tickets in 
hand—for the orchestra, grand tier, 
first balcony, and on up to the 
rafters—he shouldered his way 
through the doors. His resonant 
voice rose above the wind. 


‘*‘How many want seat? Free!” 

A tremor ran along the line, a 
thrill of life. Suddenly there was no 
longer a line. Its members, grim 


and patient a moment before, had 
begun clamoring in half a dozen 
languages. Now they were mobbing 
the philanthropist. Hands, blue 
with cold, clawed at him; he was 
buffeted by voices. 

‘Bravo! Bravo!” they shouted. 

Blessed, cheered, wept over, and 
half pulled to pieces, the gentleman 
smilingly watched the beneficiaries 
of his generosity storm the doors. 
Finally, looking as though he had 
been caught in a hurricane, he 
went in himself. 

‘‘Imagine!’’ he exclaimed to the 
assistant manager. ‘“‘Standing in the 
cold to hear opera!” 

“The opera?”’ retorted the man- 
ager. “They want to hear you!” 

And they did hear him that 
afternoon. Never, the critics re- 
ported, had he been in finer voice. 
And never before in opera history, 
they added, had Enrico Caruso 
been given such a reception. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLAS GORSLINE 




















BROOKLYN 
FuGcurs A BaTrrlLE 


FOR THE NATIOWN 


by CRAIG THOMPSON 


Miles F. McDonald’s victorious war on corruption is a victory for all America 


N THE MORNING of December 11, 

1949, a newspaper thrust on 

the desk of Brooklyn’s District At- 

torney Miles Francis McDonald 

brought his promising political ca- 
reer to a Crisis. 

Too many cops, the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle was saying, had formed 
a habit of keeping their hands out— 
for gratuities. The newspaper esti- 
mated that organized gamblers 
were paying $225,000 a week for 
protection money. 

Here, indeed, was an ailiance of 
politics and crime! 

It was a spot that few prosecutors 
in the U. S. would relish. If the 
charges were true, it followed that 
the gamblers and crooked cops were 
powerful enough to wreck the am- 
bitions of any law enforcer who 
tried to break their evil game. 

The Eagle was making it more 
portentous to McDonald by point- 
ing out that the issue was not Brook- 
lyn’s alone, but concerned the na- 
tion. “Brooklyn,” the paper said, 
“is a mailed fist on the scabrous 
arm of crime that stretches from 
California to New York.” 

In short, through liberal greas- 
ing of political palms, and with 
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murder on its hands, organized 
crime had spread itself all over the 
U.S. The battle against it was being 
waged everywhere. But because the 
Eagle had gathered ammunition, it 
fixed Brooklyn as the front line. If 
3rooklyn won, perhaps other cities 
could beat corruption, too. 

Many prosecutors in the same 
situation had found a way out— 
whitewash. Cynical observers ex- 
pected McDonald to follow the same 
evasive technique. But to the sur- 
prise of the underworld and their 
henchmen, McDonald chose the 
risky course—and waded into the 
fight of his life! 

Today—bruised, abused, but 
winninge—McDonald admits that at 
the start he had no idea how vicious 
the fight would be. The strangest 
part of the battle is that at no time 
was the hand of the underworld 
shown. Wittinely or unwittingly, 
men of integrity struggled to help 
the underworld maintain its cor- 
rupt dominance. And in the inside 
story of this battle lies a lesson for 
the nation... 

In fiction, a district attorney 
usually is either a respectable but 
easily hoodwinked fuddy-duddy, or 
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a suave, ambitious crook. In real 
life, most of them are pretty much 
like McDonald. 

At the time of his big decision, he 
was 44, a blue-eyed, graying man 
with a comfortable home, an at- 
tractive wife, three sons, and a 
ghter. Hardly a politician, he 
not held public office until 35, 
when he quit private law to be- 
come assistant district attorney un- 
der pugnacious, noisy William 
O’ Dwyer. McDonald took the job 
because he hoped it would help 
him realize a life ambition to be- 
come a Justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court. 

Partly to curb an Irish temper, 
ind partly to fit himself for the 
ench, he had long cultivated a 
ilm, judicial temperament. Up to 
December 11, 1949, his progress 
toward his goal was steady. In 1946, 
Bill O’ Dwyer became Mayor of New 
York City and McDonald moved 
ip to the District Attorneyship. In 
1949, when O’Dwyer was re- 
elected, so was McDonald. For a 
man who was not asking too much, 
he had a lot to lose. 


dau 
had 


\ CDONALD MOVED Cautiously into 
| the Brooklyn fight. He needed 
investigators to ferret deep into the 
underworld, but he had no funds or 
personnel to carry on a large-scale 
nquiry. Nor could he ask O’ Dwyer 
nd Police Commissioner William 
P. O’Brien to give him seasoned 
yps to spy on other cops. There is 
n unwritten code which says that 
policemen do not turn in their 
yrothers, and honest ones have been 
known to face scandal and ruin 
rather than violate it. 

McDonald figured out how to 
eet around this obstacle. The 
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code didn’t hold at the police 
academy where aspirants to the 
force are trained. So McDonald 
asked for 30 young rookies. He told 
the chief of police he wanted to 
probe basketball gambling in the 
city’s colleges and needed young- 
sters who could work the campuses 
without being conspicuous, 

As his 30 youngsters fanned out 
among the bars, grills, and other 
places where bets are laid, McDon- 
ald quickly realized that his force 
was too small. So now he asked for 
more rookies and money for his 
investigation. 

O’Dwyer—McDonald’s old 
friend and erstwhile boss—had been 
vacationing when McDonald made 
his first move. Now he returned to a 
situation which filled him with mis- 
vivings: he realized McDonald’s 
quarry must be far bigger than 
campus bookies. Being a volatile 
man who believes that the best de- 
fense is an offense, he launched one 
instanter. 

On January 9, as McDonald pre- 
pared to take to a grand jury the 
first tenuous results of his probing, 
the Mayor announced he would ask 
the State Legislature to sanction 
off-track betting, legalizing one sec- 
tor of the gambling racket McDon- 
ald was poking into. To O’Dwyer’s 
chagrin, the public’s answer ranged 
from uplifted eyebrows to outraged 
horror. McDonald won that round. 

Police Chief O’Brien’s punch was 
more direct. He swapped officers 
from post to post around the city, 
making it necessary for McDonald 
to relate every thread of evidence to 
two sets of policemen. By a stroke of 
the pen, he says, “the investigation’s 
work was doubled.”’ 

McDonald could not grin, but he 
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had to bear it. The first skirmish was 
at an end. Meanwhile, public opin- 
ion was pressing for the transfer of 
the extra rookies McDonald wanted. 
Then the tactics shifted. 

O’Brien bluntly declared that he 
would not have inexperienced po- 
licemen chasing around without a 
superior officer in charge. The in- 
ference was plain: if you can’t block 
an inquiry, take it over. 

“There,” says McDonald, ‘“‘was 
the crux of the whole thing. I didn’t 
want any officer directing my in- 
vestigators and getting their reports 
before I did.” 

At this juncture, a less determined 
man might have weakened, but Mc- 
Donald turned to the grand jurors. 
The result was a blast demanding 
‘“‘every opportunity to complete our 
investigation without being ham- 
pered . . . by any outside pressure.” 

They named no names, but the 
Mayor and Police Chief had no 
difficulty in identifying the ‘‘out- 
side pressure.” 

Since a Grand Jury is the most 
powerful instrument in our system 
of criminal law, McDonald got his 
money and his rookies. 


bb E THIS frontal attack was in 

progress, a flank movement was 
organized. City Hall cut off patron- 
age for Brooklyn’s Democratic boss 
and McDonald’s sponsor, John 
Cashmore. The loss of patronage 
brought consternation to the district 
leaders. If they could not get jobs 
for constituents, they could not hold 
a machine together. 

O’Dwyer was after Cashmore’s 
leadership: the boss had sinned in 
letting the inquiry get started. Had 
Cashmore been a craven man, he 
might have saved his leadership by 
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trying to stop McDonald with a 
threat of withholding the judgeship. 
Instead, Cashmore kept his con- 
science clean. In the end, his dis- 
trict leaders revolted and made 
peace with O’Dwyer by ousting 
Cashmore. But it was a hollow vic- 
tory for the Mayor. 

The investigation was now get- 
ting too hot to head off. One police 
inspector who was summoned to 
testify took to a hospital with what 
was described as a heart condition. 
But the police surgeon could not 
agree. ‘“There’s nothing seriously 
wrong with him,” 
**He’s nervous.” 

Then there were a couple of oth- 
er high officers who were found to 
have been doing some fancy bor- 
rowing from a _ bowling-alley op- 
erator. The loans, McDonald con- 
tended, were used to explain bank 
balances fattened on graft. 

But the hotter the revelations 
were, the more frenzied became the 
pressure from the Mayor and his 
Police Chief. Now a third tactic 
emerged—to embarrass McDonald 
into quitting. 

It came with a raid by McDon- 
ald’s boys on a middle-sized policy 
racket. When they called the first 
time, they found nothing. A little 
later they came back, and this time 
they nabbed three individuals—and 
four cops. The cops were freed, but 
newspaper stories implied that they 
had themselves been in the process 
of making a raid. 

Seizing on the stories, O’ Dwyer 
demanded that the matter be turned 
over to his Commissioner of Investi- 
gation. The inference was that Mc- 
Donald’s rookies were stupidly inter- 
fering with regular police duties. 


So far, McDonald had taken his 


the doctor said 
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buffeting in silence. Now he cast off 
judicial demeanor. ‘* The evidence,” 
he hotly answered, “will not be 
shared with anyone!’ Then he wrote 
the Mayor a letter, asserting his 
rookies had found that: 1) records 
of the raided policy bank showed 
substantial payments to police for 
protection; 2) the cops were in pos- 
session of serial numbers matching 
those on torn $2 bills carried by the 
policy game’s runners; 3) far from 
being engaged in a raid, the cops 
had earlier investigated a citizen’s 
complaint against the joint and had 
reported that the com- 
plaint was unfounded. 

©’ Dwyer suppressed the 
letter. O’Brien went fur- 
ther: he called McDon- 
ild a ‘communist.’ But 
the D.A. kept plugging 
onward, and each new bit 
he turned up was more 
damning than the last. 
he tempo of attacks on 
him increased steadily until, seven 
ionths after the inquiry began, they 
reached a spectacular climax. 

On July 16, Police Captain John 
G. Flynn, stationed in the precinct 
where the inquiry developed, killed 
himself. A few weeks before, he had 
been questioned by the Grand Jury. 
[he two facts put together. made 
ig headlines. 

Now it happened that Flynn was 

clean cop. Nothing in McDon- 
him in 
iny wrongdoing. Despite these facts, 
Flynn’s death gave O’Dwyer the 


Veterans 
a: 


ild’s possession implicated 


opportunity to step into a rabble- 
rousing role. He ordered a police 
funeral for Flynn unlike any New 
York had seen before. 

More than 6,000 police attended 
Behind the coffin 


on orders. 
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marched 1,200 detectives. The large 
Police Band played dirge music. It 
was a stupefying display of solidar- 
ity and strength. As arrestingly as if 
written in bright lights across Times 
Square, the funeral rites for Flynn 
seemed to say: 

“Here goes a good cop, hounded 
to suicide by McDonald!’ 

Many were carried away by emo- 
tion. Among them was Flynn’s 
widow, who stormed into McDon- 
ald’s headquarters, accompanied by 
her three children. There she 
screamed at him: “ Johnny Flynn’s 
blood is spattered on you, 
and will be for the rest of 
your life!” 

McDonald silently 
walked away. “‘A widow’s 
anguish,” he says in retro- 
spect, “‘can really shake a 
man. But it is hard to be- 
lieve she dreamed up that 
scene all by herself.” 

As if to point up the 
behavior of Flynn’s widow, O’ Dwyer 
now branded the Brooklyn investi- 


gation as a ‘“‘witch hunt,” using 
‘*Hitlerite’?> methods. The seven- 
month fight was now in a critical 


stage, and the time had come for 
McDonald to strike back with 
everything he had. 

In the first of two moves, the jury 
foreman invited the Mayor to 
Brooklyn and showed him a tran- 
scriptof Flynn’s testimony. It proved 
that Flynn had not been “‘hounded,”’ 
*browbeaten,” or in any way mis- 
treated by the jurors. On his return 
to City Hall, O’ Dwyer told report- 
ers he had never intended to impugn 
the that it was McDonald 
who was the “witch hunter” and 
**Hitlerite.”’ 

In reply, McDonald demanded 


jury 
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that the jury temporarily suspend 
its investigation of criminals, and 
investigate himself. This time 
O’ Dwyer was summoned, not to a 
conference but as a witness. What 


he told the jurors is a matter of 


official secrecy, but after hearing all 
he had to say, they issued a pro- 
nouncement branding a police state- 
ment read by the Chief Magistrate 
of a city of 8,000,000 people as 
**hysterical.”’ 

It was an impossible situation for 
any mayor, no matter how powerful 
or pugnacious he might be. In his 
efforts to protect his cops, O’ Dwyer 
had overreached himself. At this 
point President Truman appointed 
him U. S. Ambassador to Mexico. 
O’Dwyer forthwith resigned his 
$40,000-a-year job as Mayor of New 
York to take the $25,000-a-year 
ambassadorship. 

With O’Dwyer gone, high-rank- 
ing police officers turned in their 
shields in a mass flight into retire- 
ment. Some of them retired all the 
way out of the state, so that they 
would be a safe 


distance from 
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** Jones,” 
voice, “I’m going to give 
of yourself—you’'re fired.” 


On his return home at the 


husband told his aggressive wife: ‘ 
I guess I forgot in the excitement of getting fired and al 


said that young man’s boss in a confidential tone of 


you an opportunity to make som 


end of a trying day, 


No, I didn’t ask for a r: 


McDonald’s subpoena servers. In 
the midst of the departures, Mc- 
Donald’s rookies brought in one 
bookie whose payroll ran to more 
than $1,000,000 a year. 

Without the Mayor, Police Chief 
O’Brien was lost. He, too, resigned. 
The political machine which 
O’ Dwyer had put together disinte- 
grated and a long-shot independent 
candidate captured the mayoralty 
race in 1950. Jail bars closed on top 
figures of the half-world, and on 
some lesser fry. 

A big question remains. What 
were the real reasons for O’ Dwyer’s 
resignation? As yet the answer has 
not been found, and mavbe it never 
will. But 1 
stands sharp and clear. A virtually 
unknown district attorney 
striking victory over entrenched 
power. To the nation, the lesson of 
McDonald’s struggle is simply this: 
an able and honest district attorney 
can put corruption to rout, pro- 
vided he is willing to fight coura- 
geously in the interest of the public 


one big, important fact 


won a 


welfare, not politics. 


With the Firing Squad 


thing 


VW IAM ©). Foss 


, oy 
meek little 


use today. 


Oddly enough, office girls with the warmest smiles are often the 


most fire-resistant. 
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Mary Martin’s son, Larry, now works for the same producer who discovered Mary. 


Mary Martins Other Life 


Spe MARTIN gained another life 


on the winter evening, 12 
years ago, when she first faced a 
Broadway audience. Only a mo- 
ment before she stepped before the 
packed house and sang My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy, she was unknown. 
Next day, she was a star. From then 
on, applauding audiences knew her 
as ‘a: girl who shivered prettily in 
a fur cape in Leave It to Me, as a 
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reincarnation of the goddess of love 
in One Touch of Venus, and as lova- 
ble Nurse Nellie Forbush, the gay, 
dancing sprite of South Pacific. 

The Mary Martin that audiences 
don’t know is a sensible, good-hu- 
mored woman of 37 whose real life, 
beginning where Broadway ends, 
revolves around her husband, two 
children, and a small home in the 
Connecticut hills. There, Mary 
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Mary Martin’s day begins with a well-earned luxury: breakfast in bed. She spends 


most of the rest of the day outdoors. Just after 6, she and her husband, Dick Halli- 
day, eat a light supper, drive to New York, and are in the dressing room by 7:30. 
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The Halliday home in Connecticut is set 
on six rolling acres of grassland. The 
pool was once a natural water hole. 
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Martin has thoughtfully met the 
problem faced by all career-moth- 
ers, and solved it by integrating her 
two lives and making her family 
full partners in both of them. 

Richard Halliday was a story 
editor when he married Mary Mar- 
tin. He perceived at once that her 
extraordinary talent on the stage 
was matched by a singular inability 
to cope with the business end of her 
career. He became her manager 
and mentor, an invaluable buffer 
between onstage flights of fancy and 
offstage reality. “If it hadn’t been 
for Dick,’”? Mary once said, ‘‘I’d 
have worn out long ago.” 

The Halliday home is their base 
of operations, and the children, 
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No one ever calls Mary Heller Halliday anything but Heller. At nine, she is a vet- 


eran of many stage appearances. Here, her mother uses a make-up brush to get her 
ready for her part in a Westport stock-company production of Pride and Prejudice. 


Larry and Heller, have seen a par- 
ade of theatrical luminaries come 
and go. No doors were ever closed 
to the youngsters and they have, 
quite naturally, fallen in love with 
the theater. When Mary toured the 
country in Annte Get Your Gun, Hel- 
ler appeared as her younger sister. 
“Larry would have been in it, too,” 
Mary reveals, ‘“‘only that was about 
the time he decided to become a 
veterinarian. Since that time,” and 
here she smiles, ‘“‘he’s come back to 
his first love.”’ 

Basically an old-fashioned family, 
the Hallidays have made few con- 
cessions to Mary’s unique position 
as a queen of musical comedy. Al- 
most every night they drive back 
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Thin, boyish-looking Dick Halliday mar- 
ried Mary Martin 12 years ago and he 
has seldom gone far from her side since. 
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The Hallidays have two French poodles, 
Paris and Dites-Moi. Even on hectic 
days, Mary always romps with them. 
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For the past few months, Mary has been working on an eight-by-ten-foot rug whose 
center design is all in petit point. Said Composer Dick Rodgers: “Instead of a 
contract, I'd rather have Mary agree to work for me until she finishes that rug.” 


to Connecticut after the final cur- 
tain. They do practically no enter- 
taining. “‘Mary throws herself so 
completely into everything she does 
on the stage,” Dick explains, ‘“‘that 
she needs all the rest she can get. 
Our home life is geared to an off- 
beat rhythm, but the pace is as 
consistent as we can make it.” 
Right now, the Hallidays’ plans 
extend all the way into 1953. After 
Mary’s contract expires in May, 
she is going to do South Pacific in 
London. ““The New York company 
will probably go on—and on,”’ she 
says, “‘but I'd like to do South Pacific 
all over the world.” So the whole 
family is excited about going to 
England in the fall, and Heller will 
probably have a part in the show. 
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Gardener Jim Woolley has tended the Hallidays’ vegetable garden for five years. He 
feels the same way about Mary as do the stagehands and actors who surprised her 
with a huge birthday celebration last year, proving what her press agent, Michel 
Mok, has always said: “When you like Mary, you stand in a long line.” 
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Holding someone’s arm while talking may reveal the uncertainty of your ideas. 


Give-— away Gestures 


OST OF US are aware that we 
M convey emotions by more than 
voice alone. There are certain con- 
scious gestures which we all know 
and use, and which have become 
part of a universal sign language. 

What most of us do not know is 
that an unconscious gesture of hand or 
face is often more revealing than 
the spoken word. According to Dr. 
Alfred E. Johns, a pioneer consult- 
ing psychologist, there is a definite 
relationship between our innermost 
feelings and the seemingly innocent 
mannerisms which most of us affect. 
It is, of course, true that not all 
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gestures are symptoms of behavio1 
patterns: a musician drums his fin- 
gers to keep time with the music; a 
man may rub his nose simply be- 
cause it itches. 

‘Gestures must be interpreted in 
the light of other habits of the sub- 
ject as a total personality,” says Dr 
Johns. “When they are habitual, 


they can be considered indicative of 


a personality trait.” 

These specially posed photo- 
graphs record some common be- 
havior symptoms, with Dr. Johns 
interpretation of their psychological 
meaning and emotional basis. 
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R-K-O-Radio actor Michael Steele (The 
Man He Found) shows one of the com- 
monest hand gestures—head-scratching. 
“This,” declares Dr. Johns, “indicates a 
mental conflict, or a difficult problem.” 


“If you habitually cover your mouth 
while talking, the chances are that you 
talk too much and could not keep a se- 
cret.” This picture was posed by R-K-O’s 
Betty Underwood (Gambling House). 
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Pinching your lip, as it is demonstrated 
here by NBC newscaster John Cameron 
Swayze, is the sign of a calm, patient 
thinker, one who refuses to be hurried 
into the solution of a difficult problem. 


NBC television actress Nancy Carroll 
mirrors the intense restlessness or annoy- 
ance which is plainly broadcast by wom- 
en who are continually fussing with their 
jewelry, their hair, or their clothes. 
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Ear-tugging is another giveaway gesture. 
“Like the jewelry-fusser,” says Dr. Johns. 


“the ear-puller is a disturbed individual. 
He is nervous and may be annoyed at the 
person with whom he is talking.” 


“If you drum your fingers on the furni- 
ture or tap your foot on the floor while 
someone is talking, you are uncon- 
sciously saying that you are bored or dis- 
pleased, and are anxious to get away.” 
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“Nail-biting is one of the commonest 
behavior symptoms, symbolically reveal- 
ing deep tension. Among adolescents, it 
often reflects a feeling of self-punish 
ment because of a strong guilt complex.’ 


“People who tuck their thumbs under 
their fingers are displaying an uncon- 
scious regression to childhood. Akin to a 
baby’s thumb-sucking, it may show im- 
maturity or a lack of independence.” 
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Nancy Carroll poses in the manner of most women who affect long cigarette 
holders. “While appearing worldly and secure, they are actually ‘showing off, 
trying to hide from the world a basic feeling of doubt and inferiority.” pyvy 
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YRAAS A TMAns 


LLA, WHO UsES her full name— 
Y viz Koffler—only to sign checks 
and contracts, is perhaps the only 
woman in the world ever to make a 
living out of being nuzzled by a 
water buffalo, butted by a stag, and 
laughed at by a cat. Ylla is a world- 
famous photographer of animals, 
and her pictorial record of the 
friendly buffalo, the charging stag, 
and the happy cat—as well as her 
knack for catching such assorted 
beasts as tapirs, aardvarks, and rhi- 
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noceroses off guard—has won her a 
unique position in modern arts. 
Like most photographers, Ylla 
began by taking pictures of humans. 
The lack of variety always both- 
ered her (“‘With people, it’s either 
men or women; with animals, the 
range is infinite’), but she didn’t 
chuck her portrait lenses and dra- 
peries until she realized that she was 
spending most of her time touching 
out the double chins of disgruntled 
subjects. In her delightful Hungari- 
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Ylla’s picture of sea lions at the Bronx 
Zoo catches a mother’s protective atti- 
tude. Her solution of the problems of 
range and distracting backgrounds is 
direct and simple: whenever she can, she 
climbs right into the animal enclosure. 


One of the best ways to put an animal 
in a receptive mood is to feed him. This 
picture of Ylla was taken in Paris by her 
first mentor, Ergy Landau, and illustrates 
one of Ylla’s favorite points: elephants 
in Paris zoos are unusually tame. 
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Posing different animals together some- 
times presents a problem in adjusting 
temperaments. In this case, it was love 
at first sight. The lion cub is the one in 
Ylla’s book, The Sleepy Little Lion, 
which sold more than 20,000 copies. 


Ylla sometimes waits hours for a film- 
worthy pose. In this case, the dachshund 
got fresh with the boxer as soon as they 
were introduced and, in the split second 
representing the peak of photographic 
interest, Ylla made the picture. 
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This Capuchin is a pet of the keeper at the Bronx Zoo. Ylla seems to have caught 
him longing for his South American jungle home. Asked for the prime requisite of 
success at animal photography, Ylla answered, “Patience, patience, patience.” 
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an-Serbian-French accent, Ylla ex- 
plains: “‘An animal isn’t interested 
in looking handsome. He doesn’t 
pose. He just is.” 

Sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art as one of the artists en- 
dangered by the Nazi dragnet, Ylla 
came to the U.S. in 1941. Since 
then, she has set up her studio in 
New York’s fashionable 50s and 
photographs pets at the rate of $60 
apiece. In fine weather, however, 
she is most apt to be found at the 
zoo. Because baby animals are her 
favorites, many a zookeeper along 
the Eastern seaboard has been 
startled by this tall; attractive wom- 
an in slacks, camera bag slung over 
her shoulder, who materializes from 
nowhere and sternly asks, ‘“‘Have 
you had any babies recently?” 
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These haughty penguins, contrary to 
appearances, are not mother and child. 
The larger of the two is a king penguin. 


In years to come, Pryor G. Dodge (above) can point to this picture and note with 


pride that it was the first published Ylla portrait of a human since prewar days. 
The cat later gained a full measure of fame as Palla in Ylla’s book, Tico-Tico  \ybiy 
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THEATER 








House or Horror 


T THE DEAD END of a Montmartre 
A alley, not far from the GI- 
haunted Place Pigalle, lies the world 
capital of stage terror—Paris’ gory 
Grand Guignol. For 50 years, plays 
like The Butcher of Babies have baited 
tourists and a faithful Parisian cli- 
entele into the 265-seat house that 
horror built. 

Because their purpose is not to 
further the plot but to petrify the 
audience, the crimes committed on 
the Grand Guignol stage are never 
simple. At least once a night there 
is an eye-gouging, or an acid bath 
for the villain, with perhaps a non- 
fatal stabbing for the beautiful hero- 
ine. “Blood” flows profusely from 
gaping chest wounds and actually 
coagulates as it cools. Knives seem 
to be lodged deep in bleeding bod- 
ies. Eyes pop out and severed wrists 
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drop to the floor as the players 
writhe in mock agony and the audi- 
ence writhes in cold perspiration. 
Once, delicate and detailed skull 
surgery seemed to be performed in 
full view of the hypnotized spec- 
tators. 

The strange and magnetic hold 
of the Grand Guignol over its 
regular patrons, “all potential mur- 
derers,’’ according to director Eva 
Berkson, was best illustrated when 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., visited 
the theater shortly before his death. 
** “Blood and Guts’ at the Grand 
Guignol,” the French newspapers 
reported, and Parisians nodded 
with satisfaction. For a week, they 
jammed the ticket office, remarking 
to one another as they waited pa- 
tiently in line, “‘EA bien, that sounds 
like a good one!”’ 
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Trademark of the Grand Guignol Thea- 
ter is the black magic that gives its sad- 
istic stage proceedings a touch of reality. 


Strapped by a strait jacket. this madman 
submits to the pain of a burning poker on 
his neck. But it only hurts the audience. 
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“In a moment, this girl will plunge the 
knife deep in the jewel thief’s back. 
How it is done remains a Guignol secret. 


Paul Ratineau, Grand Guignol stage 
manager for 50 years, shows a player 
how to pull a knife from her chest. \yiy 
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and the ship settles in a sea of putty. 
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HOBBIES 


BOATS 
BOTTLES 


AVE YOU ever wondered how 
H full-sailed ship models get into 
narrow-throated bottles? Knowing 
the secrets of this traditional sea- 
man’s hobby provides Frances E. 
McCaffrey with one of the most un- 
usual livelihoods in New York City. 

‘People don’t believe I put the 
ship in through the mouth of the 
bottle,” she says. ‘“They think I saw 
the bottle in half, insert the model 
and base of putty, and then glue 
the container together again.” 

The trick is this: the size of the 
hull is limited by the diameter of 
the bottle opening. Fully rigged, 
the masts, attached to the hull by 
tiny wire hinges, are collapsed astern 
and the sails are twisted askew. 
After insertion, the masts are pulled 
upright jnto position by strings tied 
to them, and the sails are adjusted 
with delicate instruments. 

The models, made inexpensively 
from scraps and discarded bottles, 
are sold as souvenirs in hobby shops 
throughout the country. 

Now completing about six models 
in two days, Frances McCaffrey 
learned the craft from a seaman 
who developed his technique dur- 
ing a lifetime on the seas. From him, 
she acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the old ships and their brave and 
hearty crews, and a preference for 
both, as well. She says: “In the old 
days, the men were stronger than 
the ships; now the ships are stronger 
than the men.”’ rvyh 
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“DAD--WE NEEDA "NO MORE LABOR, 
MONTAMOWER TOO” NEIGHBOR” 


ON Rese OWN 


LAWN 


ON APPROVAL! 


lawn mower that literally ‘‘sells itself.” _ MontaMower is sturdy, yet so light that 
This live, 8% Ib. precision machine first even women and children can operate it 


MontaMower is a modern, efficient kind of 


gathers, then smoothly and easily cuts a full easily and efficiently. On your own lawn, 
16” swath through grass, dandelions, spike : 


grass and tall lawn weeds (including those under most conditions, the MontaMower 
that ordinarily pop back up to cause you will prove itself far superior to any other 
extra work). type of hand operated mower. 

AND EVEN MORE IMPORTANT . . This is why we can sell you this fine low 


ee ee gach conventional priced mower with a ‘Written Guarantee” — 
walls, fences, trees, under foliage, on a most liberal mL on your own lawn 
around close quarter borders—it prac- —on approval” basis. Write today for full 


tically eliminates hand trimming! details on this amazing offer. 


MontTA MOWER BY ha 


MOWS and TRIMS LAWNS | MontaMower Distributing Co., General Offices 
IN ONE EASY OPERATION | E-T 15 Keeler Bldg. * Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindly send me 
Trims close complete descriptive literature, price, guarantee infor- 
to buildings, mation, and full details of your amazing ‘Try it on 
yo od Paste This your own lawn” Approval Offer. | 
Coupon 
On a Penny 


Postcard — Addves 7 
| 


Name 








Mail Today 
City. Zone. State. 
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The best part oF your ride 


AKE Mi US iC 1 EW 
Riding is more relaxing when you Motorola’s natural, brilliant tone is 
have a Motorola radio in your car the finest you’ve ever heard. Power- 
No matter how far the miles may ful, too... you'll get stations sharp 
take you, it’s easy to stay in touch and clear on highways across the 
with things ... and enjoy your ride. continent! See your dealer today. 





POWER to pull in distant sta- CONSTANT VOLUME control QuicKty seas Your 


tions without fading or dis- keeps tone continuously strong dealer will install your Motor- 
tortion. Improved antenna and full. Motor noise filter ola auto radio ina hurry..;: 
system for finest reception keeps tone clear. in many cases while you wait. 
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THERE'S A MOTOROLA TO FIT AND MATCH MOST EVERY CAR AND TRUCK 
Ai | 


—s— ra ; 


radio 


Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 
FOR 22 YEARS...MILLIONS OF MOTORISTS HAVE MADE MOTOROLA THE FAVORITE 
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“FOR YEARS I THOUGHT the bench- 
ie in Grand Central Station 
made the best hotel in New York 
City,’ Morton Downey said not 
long ago. The statement is impor- 
tant not only because it is true, but 
because it also shows that nothing 
will ever make the Irish tenor for- 
eet the lean davs when he was any- 
thing but a popular celebrity. 
Downev’s 49 vears have held all 
the pathos and drama of a turbu- 
lent life. He has been broke, hun- 
ry, without a bed. He has been 
wined and dined by princes, kings, 
CK and tycoons. He has climbed to the 
top of the ladder of success and 
plunged to the bottom. He has been 
proclaimed a politician second only 
to Franklin Roosevelt. And, cur- 
rently, he is rated as more than a 
one-million millionaire. 
As a result of all this, Downey’s 
celebrity friends range in the hun- 


ITE 
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The Come-back Triumph 


or MORTON DOWNEY 


by CAROL HUGHES 


Today he’s at the peak of his career. 
but he hasn't forgotten the lean days 


dreds, while his ordinary friends are 
countless. His relationship with his 
five children is one of the most in- 
spiring stories in the entertainment 
world. Pushing 50, he recently mar- 
ried a beautiful young society wom- 
an. Yes, Downey is quite a person, 
but he has kept his emotions so 
hidden beneath a laughing surface 
that only intimate friends know of 
the tragedy in his life, and none 
have ever heard him boast of the 
elamour and success. 

Over the years, predictions of his 
failure have cropped up regularly. 
Critics lamented Coca-Cola’s lack 
of business acumen when, in the 
early °40s, they hired Downey at 
$4.500 a week on a five-year con- 
tract. He became the top Cioca- 
Cola salesman of all time. 

The same critics shuddered when 
Downey was signed to appear at 
the Waldorf-Astoria as a night-club 
entertainer. ‘‘Him and | Vother 
Machree!’’ they wisecracked. But 
he broke all Waldorf records. 

More recently, when he went into 
television, the skeptics said: ‘*At his 
age, with the same old songs?” 
Downey came onto TV screens 
looking a youthful thirty, with the 
exuberance of six crooners. 

Downey, however, is more than 
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a crooner. As an entertainer, he 
stands in a class which is peculiarly 
his own. All he needs is a piano and 
an audience to catch fire. With one 
foot on the pedal and the other free 
for mayhem, Downey can put over 
It?s the Same Old Shillelagh as no 
other singer on earth can do it. 

His perennial songs are now al- 
most a personal monopoly. He has 
made Carolina Moon his property 
forever. He has sung When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling some 100,000 times. And 
his reverent rendition of Milne’s 
Christopher Robin Ts Sa) 1 g His P) ayers 
has become a classic. 

If you give Downey half an hour 
on a telephone, he can pack a night 
club with his celebrity friends. On 
his opening night at the Waldorf’s 
Wedgwood Room, Downey breezed 
through the Stork Club and, as 
Sherman Billingsley said, ‘Cleaned 
it out.”’ Billingsley went along, too, 
with Walter Winchell, Steve Han- 
nagan, and Arthur Godfrey. 

Bing Crosby, a good friend who 
calls Morton ‘‘the world’s oldest 
choirboy,” is one of his fervent 
disciples. Among Downey’s other 
cronies are ex-Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy; Coca-Cola’s Robert 
\W. Woodruff; Jack Frve, the for- 
mer air-line and present chemical 
mogul; and Jim Farley. 

The chief reason for such friend- 
ships is strictly the Downey per- 
sonality. Morton is one of the most 
gregarious humans alive. Harry 
Mason, who has been associated 
with him for 22 years, says: “I think 
if he had to stay alone very long, 
he would fold up and die.” 

Downey’s world-wide acquaint- 
anceship with the famous makes it 
possible for him to regale listeners 
for hours with stories about almost 
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every noted name in the country 
And yet his wit-spiked comments 
on people, which might carry a 
sting in the mouth of anyone else, 
merely bring howls from his listen- 
ers—without lingering malice. 

At the same time, Downey en- 
joys home life, loves the compan- 
ionship of his children. An incur- 
ably generous person, he would, his 
mother says, have spoiled the chil- 
dren forever if she had not made 
him cut down on his gift-giving. 


qr L ANOTHER FACET of the Dow- 
J ney character is his affinity for 
practical jokes. Once, when Morton 
and the late Mark Hellinger wer 
sauntering down the corridors of a 
radio station, they saw Ted Husine 
giving his all into the microphone 
Quietly they entered the studio and 
locked the door. Then Downe, 
removed one of Husing’s shoes, 
Hellinger the other. 

While Husing continued talking 
as though nothing were happening, 
the two visitors took off his coat 
shirt, tie, and finally his trousers 
Then they sauntered out, leaving 
a murderous Husing at the mike 

Another practical joke that near- 
ly matched the Husinge classic was 
played on a friend in Hollywood 
the night before his marriage. En- 
couraged by Downey and a doctor 
friend, the young man imbibed too 
freely. Then, while he was ‘‘undet 
the influence,’’ Downey and the 
doctor put one of his arms in a 
splint and told him he had injured 
it in a fall. Three days after the 
wedding, they wired him that there 
was nothing wrong with hisarm. ‘‘ He 
didn’t speak to me for three weeks,” 
Downey recalls sadly. 

It is difficult, however, for any- 
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one to stay angry at Downey very 
long. Standing five feet ten, with 
dark-brown hair, blue-gray eyes, 
and impeccable clothes, Morton has 
an indestructible youthfulness. His 
expression is one of alertness, his 
laugh is loud and hearty. 

Downey has used these assets in 
all directions: nothing has been 
wasted—politically or otherwise. 
Morton started as a singing urchin 
in Tammany Hall: he learned then 
how important connections could 
be. His singing engagements at po- 
litical rallies kept him in bread and 
butter for several lean years. 

Downey became a White House 
favorite during Roosevelt’s regime 
and has held a practical Presiden- 
tial monopoly ever since. A warmly 
autographed picture of Truman 
adorns his table now. He has cheer- 
fully performed without fee at thou- 
sands of political rallies and bene- 
fits: he hobnobs with Senators, 
drops in casually on the governor 
of every state he visits. 

In the business world, Downey 
looms larger than his press notices 
would indicate. After eight lean 
vears in the °30s when he was se- 
riously considering giving up his 
career as an entertainer, Morton 
climbed back to widen his horizons 
and insure his fortune. Today, he 
earns $250.000 to $300.000 a vear 
in radio and television. 

He is a partner with ex-Ambas- 
sador Kennedy in several profitable 
ventures. He is a Coca-Cola bottler 


in New Haven. He is a director of 


Desogel, a chemical company in 
which he is a large stockholder. 
With Sherman Billingsley, proprie- 
tor of the world-famous Stork Club, 
Steve Hannagan, the great public- 
relations expert, and Arthur God- 
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frey, he is co-owner of Le Galion 
Perfume Company. He also derives 
a handsome income from Manhat- 
tan real-estate. All of which em- 
phasizes his determination to build 
up an estate for his children. 


T= STORY OF DOWNEY and his 
children is an endearing one. 
When life began to crack down on 
Downey after ten exalted vears as 
a top entertainer, it let loose a full 
blast. He married Barbara Bennett 
in 1929. The couple had five chil- 
dren—Michael Joseph, Sean Mor- 
ton, Lorelle Anne, Anthony Pat- 
rick, and Kevin Peter. The mar- 
riage began to break up in 1939, 
and, along with it, Downey’s stock 
as an entertainer hit bottom. 

By that time, most of his earnings 
were derived from single engage- 
ments in clubs, with no radio or 
business interests to supplement his 
mounting expenses. Downey’s fath- 
er, a fire-department chief in Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, had retired 
from his job. Downey took his brood 
of five children and headed back to 
his home town. 

There, his sister Helen gave up 


ering and managing,’’ while his 
mother welcomed the children as 
her own. Now Downey had to re- 
double his efforts to provide for his 
large household. .The results of 
those ten years are a matter of 
proud record in the Downey annals. 

The family today is an impetu- 
ous group of individuals. Hanna- 
gan says of them: “‘Being an old 
bachelor myself, it is difficult for me 
to understand why, when Morton 
has a week end off, he heads for 
home and his kids instead of having 
fun in New York. It has always been 
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amazing to see him settle down for 
a rough-and-tumble with those kids. 
He takes them everywhere; proud- 
ly has as many as are available to 
lunch at the Colony or Stork Club; 
and his apartment in New York is 
filled with them.” 

Kevin, the youngest, has Mor- 
ton’s gumption, with his own nerve 
and humor added. Enrolled in the 
Putnam School at Wallingford, he 
couples serious study with his sing- 
ing and his guitar. Sometimes, his 
brand of humor has a razor edge. 

Seated at breakfast one morning, 
Morton looked around to discover 
that Tony was still upstairs, snooz- 
ing peacefully. Heading for the 
stairs, Downey bellowed: ‘Tony, 
get yourself down here right now!” 

Rising from the table, young Ke- 
vin bowed and solemnly intoned: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, vou have 


just heard the voice of America’s 
best-loved tenor.” 

Michael, now 20, is enrolled at 
Notre Dame. He enjoys the Dow- 
ney good looks and the Irish gift of 


gab. But Michael has decided to 
become a businessman. 
Sean is a Downey replica. Un- 


predictable, uninhibited, full of 


Irish nerve, he feels his father is 
hampering his career. Enrolled at 
Solebury in New Hope, Pennsy]- 
vania, 18-year-old Sean considers 
he is wasting time on school. 
‘“He’s nuts about singing, a piano, 
and the theater,’ says Downey. 
All the children have good voices, 
all play musical instruments. They 
are also good horsemen and excel- 
lent swimmers, and have always 
had to earn their spending money. 
Morton’s mother, Mrs. James A. 
Downey, has seen to it that they 
learned how hard money was to 
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earn, and how to spend it. “I have 
had to be a little strict,’ she says, 
‘“*because I don’t want them ever 
to take money for granted or get 
any snobbish notions.” 

The only girl, Lorelle, now 16, is 
the pride of the family. Enrolled at 
Marymount, she is a pretty bru- 
nette and has quieted down a bit 
but such was not always the case 
To hold her own in a family of 
rough-and-tumble boys and father. 
Lorelle took up jujitsu and boxing 
A few whams in the middle of the 
rough stuff and the Downey boys 
had a new respect for her. 

Downey has always taken pride 
in keeping the children in school 
in view of his own background in 
that field. As a boy, Morton never 
got into serious trouble—he just 
stayed in mild trouble. 

The fun-loving youngster found 
his school principal strangely apa- 
thetic to Irish tenors. Thus, Morton 
waged guerrilla warfare with Ly- 
man Hall to end his futile schooling 
The feud came to a climax when hx 
belted a bully in study hall. On the 
second round, he misjudged his tar- 
get and hit the fire alarm. As the 
bells pealed and the principal 
handed him his books with unques- 
tioned finality, he had the honor ot 
leading the entire school as they 
marched out in fire-drill formation 


FTER A SAD PERIOD of factor\ 

work at $8 a week, Morton took 
a job as newshawk on trains run- 
ning between Wallingford and 
Hartford. Singing his plaintive 
songs with untrained voice up and 
down the cars, he finally saved 
enough money to get to New York 
—his dream city. There he hung 
around the song-publishing houses, 
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earning $10 to $15 a week as a 
singer for artists seeking new num- 
bers. Caught up in the competitive 
whirlpool of Manhattan, the young 
singer was soon on his way to star- 
vation. Sleeping on benches in 
Grand Central, eating sorry food, 
his clothes fast becoming. thread- 
the determined Morton re- 
fused to give up. 

One night, while the vouth was 
singing for a party at Tammany 
Hall, kindly James Hagan, a Tam- 
many leader, looked at the boy’s 
shabby clothes. 

“Where do you live?”’ he asked. 

The boy looked defiant. *‘ Brook- 
lyn,” he said. 

“What street?”’ Hagan shot back. 
Downey was trapped—he didn't 
KNOW a Street. 

Hagan took him home, gave him 
a room on the top floor with three 


are, 


of his eight children. Downey stayed 
there for six years, in heavenly bliss. 
And even after his success, he would 
head back for his old room when 
he got into town. 

The years that followed were 


hard ones—weeks in ‘“‘grind hous- 
es,” song-plugging for low pay, and 
late hours in smokers. Finally, he 
joined Max Spiegel at the Sheridan 
Square Theater in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where Spiegel was running a 
Western thriller. Morton, in cow- 
boy pants, boots, and sombrero, 
was billed ‘‘Direct From Ireland,”’ 
and sang Mother Machree. 

It was during this strange per- 
formance that Paul Whiteman’s 
manager heard Morton and audi- 
tioned him. Whiteman, captured 
by the young singer’s infectious ex- 
uberance, took him on. But even 
then, recognition came sparingly to 
Downey, and finally dwindled to 
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his last appearance at the Palace 
in New York. 

With nothing to worry about ex- 
cept being jobless next day, Dow- 
ney went out on the stage and 
brought the house down. When he 
let go with his Molly Malone—that 
was it. After ten curtain calls, Mor- 
ton went back to pack his bags. 
Whiteman rushed up and asked, 
“Where do you think you’re go- 
ing?’ Never reluctant to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity, Morton 
agreed to reconsider departing, pro- 
viding his salary was raised from 
$100 to $250 a week and his name 
appeared in marquee letters as 
large as Whiteman’s. 

Downey hit the glory road from 
that day onward, in one of the most 
successful 15-year periods any en- 
tertainer has ever known. He made 
20 Atlantic crossings with the S. S. 
Leviathan orchestra, meeting celeb- 
rities of the world: he went with 
Flo Ziegfeld in the Palm Beach Show 
for the winter of 1926; his fan mail 
mounted; people chased him for 
autographs. 

In London, he sang over the BBC 
—and conceived the notion of radio 
fame in America. Back in the U.S., 
he became the biggest name on the 
air. Then he married beauteous Bar- 
bara Bennett, sister to famous Con- 
stance and Joan. 

But as the Depression hit in the 
?30s, contracts no longer crowded 
his schedule. As the offers waned, 
Downey decided his only hope lay 
in buying his own club. Soon he 
opened the Delmonico in New York 
and confined most of his activities to 
the club and a few engagements in 
mediocre night spots about the 
country. Heartsick, unhappy, con- 
vinced the public was tired of him, 
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and with his marriage breaking up, 
Downey reached the depths again. 

On the verge of accepting an of- 
fer from a publishing house as ad- 
vertising salesman, Downey found 
how important his friends had be- 
come. Joseph Kennedy would not 
let him quit. He started a campaign 
to get Morton back on his feet. 

Rumors of Coca-Cola’s interest 
reached Downey, and he began to 
haunt who had influence 
with the company. When he finally 
Janded the contract, it became the 
turning point in his career. 

Since 1942, when Downey signed 
with Coca-Cola, he has been almost 
exclusively their representative. He 
made his TV debut for Mohawk 
Carpets in 1949, and last fall Kel- 
vinator and Coca-Cola became his 
television sponsors. Downey’s half- 
hour show on Friday night, “Star 
of the Family,” offers him plenty 
of time to sing and play his way 
into the hearts of his visual fans. 
Meanwhile, he still conducts his ra- 
dio show for Coca-Cola once a week. 

Still another new world has re- 
cently dawned for Downey. His new 
wife, the wealthy young Peggy 
Boyce Hohenlohe, stepdaughter of 


anvone 


Anthony J. Drexel Biddle and 
mother of two children of her own, 
is adored by the entire Downey 
clan. In addition to his 14-room 
home in Connecticut, Downey has 
now taken two Park Avenue apart- 
ments in New York, 
by side. Here he has ample room 
for his offices and living quarters 
for his children. 

“IT need a dormitory when they 
pile in for week with thei 
friends from school.’’.savs Downev. 
“But I guess the two places will 
have to take care of us.” 

Intimates who have known Dow- 
ney through the hard years now re- 
joice that he has fought his way 
back to the top W. Dana 
aptly summed up his appeal in the 
New York Herald Tribune: ‘* Morton 


Downey’s rich tenor voice tears at 


almost side 


ends 


Robert 


the heart and melts the most brittle 
audience. 


It is-the golden-hearted 
simplicity of the man, the engaging 
quality of his smile, the salt of his 
humor 
audience enthralled.”’ 

Obviously, Morton Downey is up 


that holds an exacting 


again, and now predictions are that 
the ‘‘Dark 


stay for years to come. 


Horse” is up there to 


Smiling Through 


Sign in a Duluth hotel elevator: ‘You are never 


until you wear a smile.” 


fully dressed 


The one who looks as though he cannot smile is 


need of the smile you can give him. 


HARRY R 


A smile is a light in the window of the face which shows that the 


heart is at home. 
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10. Frank Leslie 


Do you know your desperadoes? Johnny 
Desmond, singing star of “Don MeNeill’s 
TV Club” (ABC-TV, Wednesday, 9 to 10 
P.M., EST), needs your help in tracking 
down the villains among the following 
famous men of the Old West. However, 
honest men in the posse with you are in- 
cluded on the list, so look before you 
shoot. Take ten points for each man you 
identify correctly. If you score 80 or more, 
you. too, can be a sheriff; 50-70 makes you 
a deputy; less, and you had better turn in 
your badge. (Answers on page 143.) 
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Villain 


. Henry Plummet 
. Wyatt Earp 


3. Pat Garrett 


. Ben Thompson 


5. “Wild Bill” Hickok 


». William Bonney 


7. Jack McCall 


3. Bat Masterson 











. John Ringo 
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\ ‘7HILE A GROUP of us were dining 
in a Chinese restaurant on Chi- 
cago’s South Side, one of the musi- 
cians, for a solo, struck up a haunt- 
ing, vaguely familiar melody, but 
we could not recall its name. Beck- 
oning to the magnificently clad 
waiter, we asked him to find out 
what the musician was playing. 
He padded across the dining 
room, and then returned in triumph 
to announce: ‘*‘ Violin!” 


. WAS THE LITTLE BRIDE'S first 
cake. She cut her husband a slice 
and let her heart stand on tiptoe 
while he sampled it. The cake was 
exceedingly yellow and, yielding to 
a surmise, he lovingly inquired, 
“Darling, how did you happen to 
use so many eggs?” 

‘‘Because, dear,’’ she replied 
tremulously, ‘‘they weren't very 


good eggs. 


YHE COMMITTEE at an old ladies’ 
4 home was discussing their pro- 
gram. One member suggested that 
a glovemaking 
interesting project. 

“Do you think that is really nec- 
essary—at our age, I mean?”’ 
asked one elderly woman, looking 
somewhat alarmed. 

“What, glovemaking?”’ 
of the inmates asked. 

“Oh,” she said, looking greatly 
relieved, “I thought you said love- 
making.” Wi 


class would be an 


another 


DEPARTMENT STORE, on the as- 
£\ sumption that customers would 
rather be confronted with smiles 
than frowns, inaugurated a cour- 
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The next morning, 


Qur Human . 


tesy Campaign among its employees 
It worked fine, with one exception. 
A customer was told by a smiling 
salesgirl that the store was fresh out 
of a certain item and didn’t know 
where or when it could be had. 
The customer gave her an un- 
laundered look and said _ bitterly, 
**Well, you don’t have to be so darn 


happy about it!’ 


re ICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
VY had a habit of writing his opin- 
ions standing beside a special high 
desk in his Washington home. 

‘“Mr. Justice, why do you write 
your opinions standing up?” a new 
secretary asked. 

‘*Son,”’ said Holmes, ‘“‘it’s very 
simple. If I sit down, I write a long 
opinion and don’t come to the point 
as quickly as I could. If I stand up, 
I write as long as my knees hold out. 
When my geive out, I know 
it’s time to stop!” 


t - OF FINANCIER Bernard Bar- 
uch’s friends spoke so often 


about 


| 
Kees 


his love for hunting that 
Barucn finally invited him to his 
South Carolina plantation for a tur- 
key shoot. The friend tr 


1] 


shooting madl\ 


amped for 
two days, but he 
failed to hit a single turkey. 

Mr. Baruch made no comment. 
however, the 
friend was ambling along a path 
near the house when he saw a fat 
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cobbler sitting motionless in a tree. 
He crept up close, fired point- 
blank, and was overjoyed when the 
turkey fell at his feet. It was only 
when he picked it up that he no- 
ticed a card tied around its neck. 
The card read, ‘‘With the compli- 


ments of Bernard Baruch.” 


T A LUNCHEON COUNTER in New 
A York City, a Broadway wolf 
staring intently at a_ pretty 
chorus girl sitting two seats away. 
The girl showed plainly that she 
was annoyed. 


was 


‘I’m only resting my eyes,” ex- 
plained the wolf. 
“Well,” snapped the girl, “don’t 


rest them on me. ‘ 


e B. SHAW, 
A. ner for 200 intellectuals, 


din- 
de- 


when invited toa 
clined, saying he was a vegetarian. 
Ihe host thereupon offered to serve 
a vegetarian dinner. 

‘No,’ declined Shaw again, ‘“‘I 
couldn't stand listening to 200 peo- 
ple crunching celery.” 


\ YOUNG WRITER submitted a play 
to Erwin Piscator, director of 


the Dramatic Workshop, and 


peared the next day to he 


ap- 
‘ar Pisca- 
tor’s report. **Will you produce it?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

‘‘No. Your play is awful,” said 
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the producer, “but your typing is 
beautiful.”’ He hired the playwright 
as a typist. I 


\ HEN THE SERVICE ended, the 
church organist said compla- 
cently to the old organ-blower: a 
played rather well today.” 

‘We played rather well,” 
the old man. 

‘I...’ insisted the organist. 

The argument was taken a stage 
further at the next service when the 
organist pressed the keys for the first 
chord and no forth. 
Leaning towards the blower, he 


retorted 


sound came 
whispered: 

“Wind, please, wind!” 

‘“Not before we get this settled,’ 
replied the organ-blower, “‘I or we?”’ 


Pot 


.* EASTERN university professor 
was being shown about the huge 
campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles by one of the 
deans. “My,” he 


how 


said, impressed, 


“Just many students do you 

have here?” 
‘Let me see,’ the dean answered 

thoughtfully. 


a hundred.”’ 


“T?d say about one in 


i ns WEALTHY SOCIALITE Was show- 
ing a friend over his new house. 

‘I can have my bath in my 
room if I 


bed- 
he remarked 
I just touch a 
the bath, ready filled, runs into the 
| 


choose,”’ 
smugly. * button and 
vedroom on those two rails. Let me 
show you how simple it is.” 
Ihe householder pressed a 
ton, whereupon the bath, filled with 
water, glided in—but it also con- 
tained his wife! 


but- 
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SIPOLBS 
Has a Way of Doing Business 


by NORMAN CARLISLE 


A tiny Minnesota town is headquarters for a $3,000.000-a-year mail-order house 


HEN HIS CAR broke down in 
, eeeFonen Minnesota, the sales- 
man fumed while it was being re- 
paired. By the time the job was 
finished, it was too late to reach 
Minneapolis, his destination. To 
avoid wasting time, he checked his 
list of prospects and hit on a card 
which read: ‘‘Spors Company, 
Wholesalers, Le Center, Minnesota.” 

A call there hardly seemed worth 
while, since his road map revealed 
that Le Center was a tiny country 
town. But anyway, he drove the 30 
miles. A few hours later, when he 
emerged from a plain brown- 
painted building not too different 
from a country store, he had a 
$20,000 order in his pocket. 

The stunned salesman was not 
the first to express bewilderment 
at finding a unique $3,000,000-a- 
year mail-order business in a re- 
mote Minnesota town. There was, 
for instance, the businessman from 
South Africa who was astonished to 
discover when he reached New York 
that nobody there had ever heard 


- 
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of Le Center. He had assumed it 
must be a major metropolis to house 
the company which supplied him 
with vast quantities of merchandise 

Then there were the postal ofh- 
cials in Washington who were flab- 
bergasted by the fact that not New 
York, not Chicago, handles the most 
mail per capita. That honor belongs 
to Le Center, population 1,400 
thanks to the Spors Company. 

If these people had lived in Le 
Center, they would have been much 
more likely to express gratitude than 
surprise. For citizens of the town 
think pityingly of all the luckless 
places that do not have a Spors 
Company, a feeling only partially 
occasioned by the fact that one ol 
every five working people in the 
community is employed by Spors. 
And in the, warmly human relation- 
ship of the business with the town, 
you'll find one of the major secrets 
of a unique success story. 

The homespun saga of the com- 
pany really began when young 


Frank Spors was hurt in an accident 
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on the big family farm near Rosen, 
Minnesota. A kindly country doctor 
told the energetic young man the 
truth about his injured back. 

“Frank, you'll never be able to 
do any kind of farm work.” 

That was a blow to young Spors, 
who loved the rolling wheat fields 
of western Minnesota. While he was 
brooding, he read a magazine ad 
urging agents to sell imported foun- 
tain pens. Hesitantly, Spors sent for 
samples and started to sell them in 
near-by towns. To his amazement, 
he sold so many pens he had a hard 
time getting a supply. 

More than once, he found him- 
self whiling away lonely hours in a 
hotel while waiting for a shipment 
to catch up with him. He licked 
that problem by importing the pens 
himself, but that meant he had to 
keep huge quantities on hand. Then 
itoccurred to him that he could help 
other salesmen, as well as himself, 
by widening his market for the pens. 
With each one he sold, he handed 
out a card which read: *‘Sell pens 
like this—Make big money.”’ 

Almost at orders started 
pouring in. Filling them took so 
much of the voung salesman’s time 
that he had none left for selling. He 
needed help, and a headquarters. A 
letter from his brother Albert, who 
was going to high school in Le Cen- 
him to turn over the 
job of filling the orders to him tem- 
porarily. Meanwhile, he went back 
on the road. 

As orders continued to come in, 
he realized he had his fingers on a 
potentially big business. Where 
should he locate it? New York? 


Chicago? Whenever he reviewed 


once, 


ter, decided 


the logical places, quiet little Le 
Center kept coming to mind. 
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Was it a crackpot idea to think 
he could run a mail-order business 
from there? Everybody told him it 
was, but Spors just couldn't get the 
idea out of his head. His marriage 
to a small-town South Dakota girl 
settled the matter. Spors left the 
road and they set up shop in two 
upstairs rooms in Le Center. 

From the start, it was a family 
enterprise, with Frank Spors and 
his wife and Albert all working to- 
gether. Up to that point, Frank had 
been thinking only about fountain 
pens. Then he heard of a raincoat 
manufacturer who was in difficul- 
ties. Could he sell raincoats, too? 

Frank decided to gamble, and 
with every cent he could scrape 
together bought the manufacturer’s 
stock. Fortunately the raincoats 
sold. More and more 
added to Spors’ list and a catalogue 
was a logical next step. 

Though the business grew steadi- 
ly, those were lean years when more 
than once the family had to gamble 
on the purchase of bankrupt mer- 
chandise sight unseen. That was one 
of the hazards of doing business in 
a remote town, but the Sporses ac- 
cepted the situation, and at times 
actually turned it to advantage. 

There were, for instance, the bar- 
rels of celluloid trash that turned up 
in one purchase. ‘“‘There must be 
something we can do with it,” Frank 
muttered stubbornly. 

He took to studying chemical 
formulas calling for the use of cellu- 
loid. He made a corner of the ware- 
house into a laboratory and there 
stirred up a number of vile-smelling 
brews. Then one day he rushed out 
with gummy stuff and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘I’ve got it!’ 

What he had was a 


items were 


some 


cement 
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which he promptly named Wel’ z All 
—with an amazing power to hold 
things together. It worked on wood, 
glass, crockery, and metals. Sales 
of Welz All have since topped the 
million-bottle mark. 


— SECRET of Spors’ success is 
simple enough. He had hit on a 
new and useful formula for con- 
ducting a mail-order business. Re- 
membering his own dismal! waits for 
merchandise, he recognized the 
need for offering small merchants a 
streamlined service that got goods 
into their hands at unheard-of speed. 

The name Spors became a legend 
all over the U. S. and in many 
foreign countries, and today the 
company has expanded its opera- 
tions into a regular wholesale house 
which serves thousands of dealers in 
variety, hardware, general, and 
automotive lines from a selection of 
7,000 items, ranging from ten-cent 
can openers to expensive jewelry. 

Spors people are convinced that 
the biggest favor they can do any- 
one is to get him started in business. 
They will show you letters like the 
one from the Nebraska widow who 
wanted to try selling fountain pens 
to pay off her mortgage but didn’t 
have money for samples. Spors sent 
her a batch anyway. In a vear she 
sold 6,000 pens. 

Salesmen are often overwhelmed 
by the easygoing, friendly atmos- 
phere at the Spors Company. The 
chances are good that any visitor 
will be greeted by a member of the 
Spors family. Clark Foss, house 
manager, is a brother of Mrs. Frank 
Spors; and Warren Christianson, 
present manager, is her nephew. 

Until he died in 1949, Frank 
Spors always sat at a big desk in 
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the bustling order department, a 
practice continued by Christianson. 
Albert Spors, a genial, rotund man, 
sits amid samples of the hundreds of 
items which he has purchased as a 
company buyer. 

The distance from big cities has 
made Spors’ almost self-sustaining 
It has its own power plant, its own 
art department, and even its own 
manufacturing department where it 
makes many of the products it sells. 
Even the U. S. Post Office has been 
fitted neatly into the Spors picture, 
by the simple process of having it 
located right in the building. 

Spors’ has not only adapted itsel! 
to the problems of operating in an 
out-of-the-way spot, but has turned 
it into what any Spors official con- 
siders the company’s biggest asset. 
Just what's so wonderful about Le 
Center? Well, take a look around 
town at noontime. 

The siren and all work 
stops. Spors workers stroll down the 
street—on their way home to din- 
ner. For it is a part of the way of 
life in Le Center that folks just 
naturally eat at home. 


blows 


In spite of the easy pace, or 
perhaps because of it, 
ployees manage to turn out orders 
with a speed that has astonished 
visiting mail-order men. 


Spors em- 


“We just keep working along,” 
says Miss Ann Butler, who radiates 
pride in her job in the order de- 
partment, the job she has had for 
the past 28 years. Though she is the 
oldest employee, there are many 
others who can point to a couple 
of decades of service. 

The loyalty has been mutual. 
Once a delegation of businessmen 
from a near-by big city called on 
Spors. ‘‘We want your business in 
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our town,” they announced. “We 
have just the building for you.” 
Whereupon they offered Spors a 
$250,000 building for $25,000. 

It was tempting, for Spors knew 
it would cost much more than that 
to make necessary enlargements in 
the buildings in Le Center. Stull, to 
the amazement of the visiting offi- 
cials, he said no. Frank just couldn't 
see himself living anywhere else, he 
didn’t think his employees would 
take kindly to moving, and, besides, 
he was worried about what would 
happen to the community. 

The Spors willingness to extend 
a helping hand reaches far beyond 
Le Center. Perhaps no one ever got 
than the 


i bigger boost inventor 


and manufacturer of a new-type 
bottle opener. He was overwhelmed 
when he got a whopping order from 
Spors for a million of them. 

He would have been even more 
grateful if he had known the story 
behind that order. A Spors ste- 
nographer had made the mistake 
of typing an extra zero on what was 
intended to be an order for 100,000! 

When the error was discovered, 
there was still time to stop the order, 
but Spors shook his head. “‘Let it go 
through,”’ he said. **That’s an awful 
lot of bottle openers, but I guess we 
can find a way to sell them.” 

Needless to say, the Spors Com- 
pany did find a way—and set the 
inventor up in business. 


Free! A Booklet 


that Started 15,962 


Successful Busin 


PHat’s Rigur... without charge 
or obligation, CORONET will rush 
you an exciting, informative 
booklet entitled ‘‘In Business For 
Yourself,’ which has already en- 
abled more than 15,000 men and 
women, from all walks of life, to 
earn $3 to $5 an hour in their 
spare time! 

This intriguing booklet ex- 
plains how you, too, can operate 
your own successful business. . . 
mostly within the 
your own home... by selling all 
of the fast-moving, easy-to-sell 
magazines that your friends and 
neighbors really want to read. 
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comforts of 


esses 


You need no capital—no experi- 
ence—to earn extra cash. 

For a FREE copy of “In Busi- 
ness For Yourself,” plus detailed 
information on all the materials 
and assistance you will receive to 
help you get started, write to 
CORONET today. Or, to receive a 
complete giant sales kit, includ- 
ing “In Business For Yourself” 
and everything else you need to 
start earning big profits :mmed- 
ately, send 25 cents (to cover cost 
of handling). 

CORONET AGENCY DIVISION 
DEPT. 244, CORONET BUILDING 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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by HAL CLANCY 


Even in the heat of battle. our civilization is too deeply ingrained to wipe off 


HIS IS A STORY of the war in Korea 
pcre never appeared in big 
headlines—though, indirectly, it 
certainly will figure in the history 
books of tomorrow. It is not merely 
a tale of heroism. It is the story of a 
great victory which America could 
not have afforded to lose. 

To understand it, first you must 
understand the soldier. He was an 
infantry captain. In speech and at- 
titude, he was remarkably like most 
infantry officers and men. It was 
that fact which made what hap- 
pened seem so significant. 

“The first thing you news corre- 
spondents have to learn,” he told 
me, “is that this isn’t World War IT. 


This is a fight with all pretense of 


civilization wiped away. We’re not 
fighting Red soldiers, we’re fighting 
communists in general—men, wom- 
en, and children. You have to learn 
to hate them all.” 

He had seen the men, women, 
and children pass through UN lines 


as refugees and then creep back 
with information for the enemy 
which cost American lives. 

He was familiar with the ‘‘ref- 
who cut American phone 
wires and then hid in ambush to 
kill repair crews. He had seen the 
remains of 36 from his own 
battalion whom the enemy had 
captured, tortured, and murdered. 

“We've all got to be tougher than 
we ever thought 
don’t stand a chance,” he said. 

‘*How do you learn to ‘hate’ 
women in general?’’ I asked him. 

**Easy,”” he bitterly. ‘‘In- 
formation transmitted by a woman 
kills soldiers as fast as information 
transmitted any other way.” 

Fresh in the young, 
Captain’s mind was the bonfire into 
which he and his troops had thrown 
letters and treasured photographs ol 
their wives and children. 

‘You know why?” he snapped. 
‘‘Because if the Reds got 


ugees 


men 


of being. or we 


said 


blue-eyed 


us and 
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found where our families lived, 
they'd torment them by mail.” 
‘*How about kids?” I asked him. 
‘‘Easy to hate, too?” 
“No,” he said. ‘““Not easy—but 
necessary, if they’re communist kids. 


Ever hear about the cute youngster 
who acted as an artillery spotter for 


the Gooks for weeks before we knew 
what he was up to? He took food 
from our men and repaid them by 
killing them. Cute kid, eh?” 

There was no question about one 
point: the communists had, as the 
Captain said, shelved any pretense 
of civilization. Was it necessary, I 
asked, that we do the same thing? 

‘*No choice,” he said flatly. “* You 
have to make up your mind that a 
Red—man, woman, or child—is an 
enemy. You have to hate them all 
and destroy them rather than take 
the slightest chance.” 

Two days later, the Captain, re- 
turning from a patrol, came to a 
which had been under 
mortar fire. The body of a 
young girl lay sprawled in the mud. 
The back of her thin white dress 
vas crimson, but she was still alive. 

Iwo American soldiers were in 
foxholes near-by, guarding the junc- 
tion. They told the Captain that 
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enemy 


the girl had been with a group of 
communist “‘refugees.’’ That meant 
she was probably a communist. 

‘““Where’s the aid station?” the 
Captain asked tonelessly. 

The soldier nodded in the direc- 
tion of the long, naked road which 
was covered by enemy snipers. The 
Captain picked up the girl and car- 
ried her down the road. 


“WY HAT HAPPENED?” I asked him 
later. ““Change your mind?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘*I still believe 
we should forget our civilization 
when we fight these people. But I 
know, now, that what we should do. 
and what we can do, are entirely 
different things.” 

There it The enemy had 
proved able to turn his “‘civiliza- 
tion’? on and off—even to cast it 
aside completely as a snake sheds 
his skin. But our civilization would 
not wipe off. 

Perhaps I read too much into 
the incident. But it seemed as 
though the moral strength of Amer- 
ican civilization was sorely tried at 
that lonely Korean crossroad, and 
that it proved too powerful, too 
sound, too fundamentally right to be 
overthrown. 


was. 


Ad-Vice 


From a New York paper 


From a North Carolina help-wanted section 


‘Join the Blond-a-Month Plan.” 


“Teacher. Hold a Certifi- 
cate in Home Economics. Three year sexperience.” 
NEAL O'HARA 





Gunmen of the West 


(Answers to quiz on page 135) 


Villains: 1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10. Posse: 2, 3, 5, 8. 
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by STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


In a grim half-hour, horror and death swept relentlessly through a peaceful valley 


T WAS A SWELTERING DAY, the 
14th of June, 47 years ago. The 
sun traveled across the Oregon sky 
in a steady blaze that shriveled the 
wheat and sent thousands of sheep 
to the creek bottoms. 

In the village of Heppner, county 
seat and trading center set in a 
narrow valley alone tiny Willow 
Creek, not a breath of air moved all 
through that interminable Sunday. 
Tar oozed from the seams of the 
papered shacks. Clapboards curled 
and cracked on the better houses. 
The kids could not go swimming: 
there wasn’t enough water in 
Willow Creek to cover the knees. 

But 4 o'clock brought welcome 
signs of relief. The sun disappeared. 
A breeze came up. The sky turned 
gray and Heppner people began to 
fee] better as a few big drops of rain 
splattered on the parched roofs and 
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the leaves of the cottonwoods along 
the creek rustled in the rising wind. 
Then suddenly the sky. as black 


now as midnight, was split by 


bolt of lightning that thundered in 


the close valley like the crack 
doom. The whole heavens suddenl: 
opened as though torn apart—and 
the rain came. 

Water poured down in a volum: 
the oldest inhabitants had nevei 
seen. Hail came intermittently and 
so thick it began to pile up in door- 
yards like snow. The valley and 
village were lighted every few mo- 
ments by flashes in the dark sk 
while thunder rolled in continuous 
volleys. The cloudburst continued 
for perhaps 20 minutes, and with it 
the hail, the wind, the thunder an 
lightning. 

Then the clatter of the tormented 
elements was wholly lost in a new 
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nd sudden roaring sound. It wasn’t 
a noise that grew. It was a noise 
both mighty and full-grown when 
it struck the ear, and it brought 
men up out of their chairs and 
women out of their kitchens. 

This strange new noise was the 


meeting, just above the village, of 


two monstrous great torrents rolling 
down Balm Fork and Willow Creek 
and merging into one thunderous 
wave of water. 

George Conser, cashier of the 
town bank, and his wife were at 
home when they heard the noise. 
\lmost immediately the first tre- 
mendous wave struck. The win- 
dows caved in. 

The Consers started upstairs, 
water at their heels. The whole 
house groaned. It wrenched. It 
reeled. And then its lower portion 
collapsed. Away went the Consers 
in their ark of an upper story. 

The steam laundry, filled with 
heavy machinery, held out a few 
minutes, long enough to dam the 
waters 20 feet deep, long enough 
for a few people to see what was 
upon them, and to start running. 

Then the impromptu dam gave 
way, loosing the rush of a lake into 
the streets. Carrying children, a 
few of the running men managed 
to get out from under. But not 
many of the women. Skirts were 
long in 1903, and the muddy water 
quickly made them unbearably 
heavy. The women sagged, stum- 
bled, disappeared. 

August Londell had an instant 
in which to run out of his house 
and climb a big cottonwood, drag- 
ging two youngsters with him. Just 
then the Londell house caught the 
full force of the wave, left its moor- 
ings, keeled over, and came rolling 
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past with Mrs. Londell clinging 
grimly to the top. 

Her husband reached out and 
caught her, like a sack of mail at a 
way station, pulling her into the 
God-given tree, where the Londell 
family lived it out while Heppner 
was being knocked to pieces. 

At the Palace Hotel, three stories 
of staunch brick, Mrs. Phil Met- 
chan, wife of the owner, who was 
absent at the time, saw her two 


Japanese house-boys dash out of the 


hotel toward the flood, a_ block 
away. She picked up her two-year- 
old youngster and ran for the near- 
est hill, making it safely. 

The two Japanese lads performed 
valiantly in pulling women and 
children from the water and debris: 
one of them gave his life in the 
heroic effort. 

Now the wallowing houses, the 
cattle, the mud, hail, and human 
beings were piled in a hideous jam 
against a stout row of trees. and 
another dam was formed. It held 
just long enough to form and let 
loose a second lake. 

The first wave picked up the 
Mallory home entire, with Gus 
Mallory, postmaster, bedridden in 
the upper story, and sent it on a 
careening voyage halfway across 
the village, to come to rest finally on 
Main Street. 

At the railroad station, Agent 
Kernan and his family got a look 
at what was coming toward them. 
They ran for higher ground. But 
Kernan had forgotten something 
and turned back. Whatever it was, 
it could not have been worth the ef- 
fort, for when he emerged once more 
from the depot, the rush of water 
tore him off his legs and whirled 
him away into the dreadful hodge- 
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podge of timbers and debris. 


Meanwhile, two young men of 


Heppner had set out on a heroic 
mission. They were Leslie Matlock 
and Bruce Kelly. They saw that first 
big wave when the dam at the 
laundry gave way. They knew it 
was too late to do anything for 
Heppner. It might even be too late 
to warn the hamlet of Lexington, 10 
miles down Willow Creek, and the 
hamlet of Ione, which was eight 
miles beyond Lexington. But they 
determined to try. 

While Kelly hurried to get saddle 
horses at the one livery stable be- 
yond the flood waters, Matlock ran 
to Bisbee’s hardware store for wire 
cutters. They would have to ride 
overland, and between Heppner 
and the other villages was fence 
after fence of taut, well-strung 
barbed wire. 

The store was locked. but Mat- 
lock kicked in the door, grabbed 
two pairs of cutters, then ran to 
the stable. He and Kelly mounted 
and took off. 

It was tough going, all downhill 
or uphill, and no road. Every half- 
mile or less there was a fence to be 
cut—dangerous business, with the 
sky flashing and every strand of 
wire potentially an electrode ready 
to burn a man to a crisp. And 
down came rain and hail, beating 
and frightening the horses. 

The animals were hard to man- 
age at the fences; and cutting the 
wire took time—true, only a few 
seconds here and a few seconds 
there, but they added up in the 
race with the flood that was tearing 
down Willow Creek. 


The riders came in sight of 


Lexington, to find the waters were 
going to be ahead of them by 
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about two minutes. ‘‘We can beat 
her to Ione!’ Matlock yelled, and 
away they went. 

There were more fences to cut. 
Both horses were tiring. Presently 
Kelly’s animal gave out. 

Matlock urged his own mount 
on. Only four miles more 
three miles... two miles 
The animal's pace was slowing. 
The horses tumbled. Matlock urged. 
praised, cajoled, demanded—using 
every trick known to the experienced 
horseman. 

The animal responded, and Les- 
lie clattered into little, unsuspecting 
Ione. Willow Creek was bank-full. 
but the flood hadn’t come. It wasn’t 
even in sight. 

Matlock’s sudden appearance in 
the small village brought folks 
running from their houses. ‘Get 
to the hills!” he shouted. 

Ione’s population went into ac- 
tion. Carrving such household treas- 
ures as they could, they moved to 
the hills on either side of the village. 

The flood waters hit within min- 
utes after Matlock’s arrival, but not 
a life was lost. 


~~ IN TRAGIC HEPPNER, the 
worst had happened. Within 
half an hour after the dam created 
by the laundry gave way, the flood 
had thundered and boiled through 
town, and then the waters had re- 
ceded until they no more than filled 
the banks of Willow Creek. It had 
been that quick. 

The worst was badenough. When 
Phil Metchan rode into the stricken 
village next morning, he saw a 
sight he recalls vividly 47 vears 
later. All over Heppner, death was 
moving in somber procession to 
improvised morgues, riding 11. wag- 
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ons, carts, hayricks, even in rubber- 
tired buggies. 

Here and there, like the Palace 
Hotel, a few buildings still stood— 
the Odd Fellows block, the court- 
house, the Fair Store. In between 
these few large buildings was the 
ghastly debris of the deluge—the 
barns and houses that had become 
mere piles of jackstraws, in which 
searchers looked for—and found— 
more bodies. 

All day and all night by the light 
of flaming torches and dim farm 
lanterns, an army of men dug 
graves. Many would be needed. 
The count rose steadily—180—200 
—210—and finally 225 dead had 
been recovered, among them the 
Japanese lad who had lost his life 
saving others. 

Two hundred and _ twenty-five 
people had died in Heppner be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock—almost a 
quarter of the population, for Hepp- 





ner’s most ardent booster in 1903 
claimed no more than 1,200 citizens, 
man, woman, and child. Not even 
the far more celebrated Johnstown 
Flood took proportionately so great 
a toll of lives. 

Forty-seven years later Heppner 
is still a small town, little larger 
than it was in the days of its deluge. 
Local history there divides into two 
periods—before and after THE FLOOD 
—which is written and spoken 
with capital letters. 

Among the survivors of that tragic 
day is Leslie Matlock. Should you 
happen to be in Heppner and see on 
the street an erect, smooth-shaven 
patriarch carrying a gold-headed 
cane, he is likely to be the old hero. 
On the cane’s bright golden head 
is a legend, dim but still legible: 
‘Leslie Matlock, Presented by the 
People of Ione in Grateful Remem- 
brance of Heroic Ride during 
Flood at Heppner, June 14, 1903.” 





The Thief-Catcher of Kojatoli 


\ JHEN AN INDIAN soldier’s wallet 
disappeared, suspicion fell on 
the seven other occupants of his 
tent. After an inconclusive in- 
vestigation the English officer in 
charge sent for Ambika Das, the 
thief-catcher of Kojatoli. 

Ambika asked the men some 
routine questions, pondered for a 
while, then announced, ‘‘I’m giv- 
ing each of you a stick seven inches 
long. Place it under your pillow 
tonight, and tomorrow morning I 
shall find the thief because his stick 
will be two inches longer.”’ 
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After the suspects had returned 
to their tent, the officer asked the 
thief-catcher if he really believed 
such nonsense. “‘Maybe I don’t,” 
Ambika smiled, “‘but tomorrow, 
Sahib, I'll find the thief.” 

Ambika glanced at the sticks 
one by one as the suspects handed 
them to him the following morn- 
ing, then suddenly pointed at one 
soldier. ‘“There is the thief.” 

To the officer’s surprise, the 
man confessed promptly. During 
the night he had shortened his stick 


two inches. —ERNEST MAass 
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by AMY PORTER 


Thousands of Americans are failing to collect on their Social Security investment 


T A RECENT businessmen’s show 
A in New York, one of the most 
popular booths carried a sign read- 
ing: ‘Do we owe you any money?” 

It was a Social Security informa- 
tion booth, put there as a part of the 
Social Security Administration’s 
continuous program to inform peo- 
ple as to their rights under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance law. 

Among the people who stopped 
at the booth, quite a number, it 
turned out, were entitled to Social 
Security money—and didn’t know 
it. One man was amazed to learn 
that in the three years since his re- 
tirement, he had let $1,560 slip 
through his fingers. He would have 
kept right on losing money, cur- 
rently at the rate of $65 a month, 
if the SS representatives had not 
enlightened him. 

All over the country there are 
thousands of people who fail to pick 
up big and little amounts of SS 
money which would be theirs for the 


asking. Worse still, hundreds of 


thousands of dollars of the vast sums 
accumulated by SS since its incep- 
tion in 1937 are currently looking 
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for claimants—because of errors 
made by workers in reporting their 
earnings. 

And since the new bigger-benefits 
law went into effect last September, 
it is that much more important for 
each person to keep track of his 
standing. Under the previous law, 
35,060,000 workers were paying 
originally one per cent of their 
wages, and later one-and-z -half per 
cent up to $45 annually, into the SS 
fund, with employers paying an 
equal amount. 

In return, retiring workers at 65 
or over could receive a maximum of 
$45 a month for life; in addition, 
their wives, if they were 65 or over, 
received half the basic amount. If 
a worker died leaving children, his 
widow and each child under 18 re- 
ceived benefits. Dependent parents 
over 65 might also be eligible for 
monthly payments. 

The new law brings about 10,- 
000,000 more persons under SS cov- 
erage, including groups of farm 
workers, domestic workers, and self- 
employed; it increases the tax fur- 
ther on a sliding scale, and it almost 
doubles benefits—the maximum 
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benefit for a single worker being 
raised from $45 to $80, the maximum 
family benefit from $85 to $150. 

rhe least that any eligible worker 
will receive when he retires is $20 
a month, where the previous mini- 
mum was $10. Another important 
difference is that anyone receiving 
enefits can earn up to $50 a month, 
ind still collect his monthly SS pay- 
ments. Under the old law, no bene- 
fits were paid if earnings were as 
much as $15 a month. 


‘INCE ALL THIS adds up to a good 
financial bargain for the individ- 
ial, why is it that thousands fail to 
vet the full benefit? SS executives 
say the major cause of loss is delay 
in filing applications. About 35,000 
ff those applying for benefits each 
ear file so late as to lose an average 
f $200 apiece, with individual loss- 
es sometimes running to $2,000 or 
more. Losses also occur when an in- 
lividual fails to get a card, and when 
earnings are incorrectly reported. 

Here are some typical cases listed 
'y Clement H. Cornish, head of an 
SS office which handles about 3,000 
inquiries weekly. 

“If I get benefits, won't I lose the right 
ie ork?” 

A young widow made that objec- 
tion when a friend advised her to 
inquire about SS. The widow had 
three children. During the year and 
i half after her husband’s death, she 
had worked part-time for $60 a 
month, which with her husband’s 
insurance barely enabled her to sup- 
port the children. But somebody 
had told her that if she asked for 
any money from Social Security, 
she would have to give up her job. 

Actually, she learned at Cornish’s 
office that each of her children was 
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entitled to half of her late husband’s 
primary benefit, whether she worked 
or not. These benefits, in her case, 
totaled $66 a month. Also, she was 
entitled to a widow’s benefit, three- 
fourths of the base rate, unless she 
earned more than the permitted 
maximum, now $50 a month. 

This woman decided to keep on 
working and forego SS benefits for 
herself, but the $66 a month for her 
children (increased to $118 under 
the new law) eased things in her 
household, and enabled her to move 
on to a better-paying, full-time job. 

By her delay in filing an applica- 
tion, she lost a total of $990. She 
could collect only three of the back 
payments, since the law permitted 
retroactive payment only for three 
months prior to application. 

“But I am not ready to retire!” 

That is what a bookkeeper, age 
65, said when he fell ill and could 
not work. “I'll be going back to 
work any day now, so I don’t want 
to fool with Social Security. If I did, 
I'd have to retire.” 

This man, like many others, was 
misinformed. He would not have to 
retire permanently, simply because 
he accepted retirement benefits. He 
could continue to receive benefits 
each month until he returned to 
work, at which time they would 
stop. And he could notify the Social 
Security office and get his benefits 
whenever he was not working. 

A 65-year-old ex-bakery worker 
was so sure he was right on this point 
that he refused to inquire about 
Social Security. He waited until his 
unemployment compensation ran 
out six months later, and lost $165. 

His theory is widespread—and 
usually incorrect. Except in a few 
states, the two forms of payment can 
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run concurrently. Also, SS benefits 
can run concurrently with pensions 
from private industry. 

Social Security is payable regard- 
less of the amount of private unearned 
income from any source, even 
though the person who receives it 
is rich enough to live the rest of his 
life by clipping coupons. 


oe PEOPLE lose money because 
\ they think they have to be citi- 
zens to be eligible; or because they 
don’t feel well enough to go to an 
SS office to apply; or because they 
scorn ‘‘government charity.”’ But 
you don’t have to be a citizen. You 
don’t have to apply in person; you 
can do it by mail, writing to the 
nearest of the 509 field offices. (If 
you don’t know the address, your 
postmaster does.) And SS isn’t char- 
ity, and should not be confused with 
old-age assistance or relief. It is in- 
surance for which you and your em- 
ployer have been paying. 

Young workers are apt to be care- 
less and pile up future losses by not 
making sure they have credit for all 
their earnings. Some neglect to get 
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cards and numbers. Transitory 
workers, youngsters who work after 
school, piece workers, part-time 
domestics—these and other irregu- 
lar earners should make sure they 
get a card, whether or not the em- 
ployer asks for it. 

In the same way, it is up to the 
individual to see that his earnings 
are correctly reported. The amount 
you receive when the time comes 
depends on the amount you earned, 
so it is to your advantage to keep 
the record straight. 

How can you find out if your 
earnings are being correctly report- 
ed? Write to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Baltimore, Maryland, 
for a statement of your wages. Be 
sure to include your correct account 
number. If their record of your 
earnings is incorrect, they will try 
to correct it. 

Though there are many ways to 
lose SS money, the way to prevent 
them, Cornish says, is simple: “‘In- 
quire at or before age 65, at death 
of the family provider, and when- 
ever you have any doubt about your 
own Social Security standing.” 


Story 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO, soon after M. W. Clements had moved into his 

present home in Montgomery, Alabama, a man knocked on his door 
and asked for some minnows. When the same thing happened the next 
day, and the next, Clements asked his caller how come. 

‘The fellow who lived here before had ’em,”’ thé man said. “‘I bought 


all my bait from him.” 


Clements thought it over—and was ready for the next client. Today, 
he sells 300,000 minnows, 1,500,000 crickets, and more than 300,000 
worms a year. ““The Fish Bait King of King Street Hill’ listened with 


both ears when opportunity knocked. 


—IRA KREX 
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Vero pick ofthe portables 


case is rich maroon plastic with 


@ By car—or carpet—travel will be 
sheer pleasure when you take along 
an RCA Victor portable radio. 

This good-looking set — Model BX57, 
plays on AC, DC or its self-contained 
battery. It has RCA Victor’s famous 
*Golden Throat” tone system. Smart 


Tune in radio's biggest new h t—The Big Sh 


Sundays ot 6 p.m. N. Y. Time on your NBC station. 


alligator-grain design—tops for good 
looks, good listening. See the complete 
line of RCA Victor portables now at 
your RCA Victor dealer's. 


@ RCA VICTOR & 


Division of Radio Corp. of America 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIO...FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC...FIRST IN TELEVISION 
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When You Meet a Stranger 


by G. ERNEST THOMAS 


S VALEDICTORIAN of her high- 
A school class, Margaret Lee 
Runbeck, the author, trembled 
with self-consciousness when she 
took her seat on the platform next 
to the guest speaker. Her class ad- 
viser had suggested that she carry 
on a conversation with the honored 
guest, but at the very thought of it 
the girl blushed with fear and em- 
barrassment. 

‘I’m supposed to talk wittily to 
you,” she whispered, leaning to- 
wards the speaker, ‘“‘but . . . but 

I haven’t a thing to say. ’m 
scared to death.” 

‘I’m scared, too,’ he answered 
quietly. “‘I’ve got a speech written 
down, but I don’t think it’s much 
good, and besides—”’ 







m Faith Can Master Fear, by G 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fitth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


‘But you don’t have to be afraid,”’ 
the girl interrupted. 

“Neither do you,” the speaker 
replied. ‘‘I’ll tell you a secret; then 
you'll never need to be scared again 
as long as you live. Everyone on 
earth is shy and self-conscious. Ev- 
erybody’s timid about meeting 
strangers. So if you'll just spend the 
first minute you're with a stranger 
trying to make him feel comfortable, 
you'll never suffer from  self-con- 
sciousness again. Try it.” 

Margaret Runbeck accepted that 
advice, and now, years later, she 
says that it works unfailingly. 

The speaker who gave it was 
famed for his skill in making friends, 
and those who knew him predicted 
a brilliant future for him. At the 
time he addressed Miss Runbeck’s 
eraduating class he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. His name 
was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL NONNAST 














CAMPS 

CLUBS 

BIBLE SCHOOLS 
SUMMER RESORTS 


Your local office of Ideal Pictures—world’s largest 16mm 

film distributor—has many free 16mm sound films available 
for your group meetings. For complete descriptions of all 
these outstanding films, fill out and mail the coupon today! 


® Ideal P idures ¢8 t: South Water $, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send full information on how we may borrow free 16mm 
pictures from our local office of Ideal Pictures. 











Address 





City Zone—__.. State. 





Moke, model 16mm sound projector 
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AVAILABLE 








of 16mm instructional | | 


motion pictures 


Contains descriptions of 360 educational 
films with suggestions for their use in 
schools, churches, civic organizations, 
social and service clubs. What's more, 
you may rent these outstanding instruc- 


tional films from any of the leading 


16mm film libraries listed below. 


To receive your free copy of the 1951 


Coronet Films catalog, write today to: 





Coronet Films Dept. CM 105, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


ALABAMA 
A-V Aids Serv., U. 


of Ala., Univers 
ARIZONA 
Kelton Audio Equip. Co., 808 N. 1st 
Northern Ariz. Coop. Film Library, | 
Extension Div., U. of Ar Tuc n 


Bureau of A-V Aids, State Teachers Co 


ARKANSAS 


Dept. of Pub. Rel., State Teachers Col 
nt. of Educ., Litt 


A-V Serv., State De 
CALIFORNIA 
Extension Div., U. 
Ideal Pictures, 


Ideal Pictures, 


COLORADO 


Extension Div., U. of Colo., Boulder 


Eastin Pictures, Bank Bldg., Colo. Spri 


Colo, Visual Aids Supply, 
Ideal Pictures, 714 18th, Denver 
Modern Films, 


1086 Speer, Denver 
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of Calif., Berkeley 
2108 W. 7th, Los Angel 
Extension Div., U. of Calif., Los Angeles 
1247 Piedmont, Oakland 
Photo & Sound, 116 Natoma, San Fra 


1118 Bdwy., 


4 


CONNECTICUT 

Pix Film Ser :.9 Putnam, Greenwich 
FLORIDA 

Ideal Pictures, 1348 N. Miar M 

Southern Photo & Ne 608 E. Lafayette, Tampa 
GEORGIA 

Extension D l f Ga Athens 

Ideal Pictures, 2 Auburn, N.I Atlanta 
IDAHO 

Film Librar State Col Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

Watland Bros., 123039 S. Western, Blue Island 
A-V Aids Serv Southern Ill. U., Carbondale 
Visual Aids Serv., U. of Il., Champaign 

Ideal Pictures, 58 E. S. Water, Chicago 

Phil Rosene Store 411-15th, Moline 
Lundgren’s Camera Shop. 419-7th. Rockford 
John Ott Film Library, 730 Elr Winnetka 
INDIANA 


A-V Center, Indiana lt 
Ideal Pictures, 815 N. 


Bloomington 


Penn., Indianapolis 


CORONET 











1OWA 
Visual Inst. Serv., State Coll Ames 
Eastin Pictures, Putnam Bldg., Davenport 


Ideal Pictures, 1108 High, Des Moines 


Extension Div., U. of lowa, lowa City 


KANSAS 
Extension Div., U. of Kansas, Lawrence 
Leflingwell'’s, 232-A S. Santa Fe, Salina 


KENTUCKY 
Ideal Pictures, 423 W. 
Dept. of Extension, U. 


Liberty, Louisville 
of Ky., Lexington 


LOUISIANA 
Ideal Pictures, 3218 Tulane, New Orleans 
MARYLAND 

Kunz Motion Pic. Serv., 426 N. Calvert, Baltimore 
Ideal Pictures, 506 St. Paul, Baltimore 2 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Visual Curriculum Center, Brookline 

Ideal Pictures, 40 Melrose, Roston 

Visual Aids Serv., Boston U., Boston 
Stanley-Winthrop’s, 90 Washington, Quincy 69 


MICHIGAN 
Extension Serv., U. of Mich., Ann Arbor 
$38 Woodward, Detroit 
Locke Films, 2676 W. Grand, Detroit 
Locke Films, 124 W. South, Kalamazoo 


Ideal Pictures, 


MINNESOTA 
Ideal Pictures, 301 W. Lake, Minneapolis & 
Midwest A-V Serv., 


Extension Serv., U. 


1504 Hennepin, Minneapolis 
of Minn., Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
School of Educ., U. 


of Miss., 


University 


MISSOURI 


Extension Div., U. of Mo., Columbia 
Ideal Pictures, 1020 Oak, Kansas City 
Ideal Pictures, 5154 Delmar, St. Louis 


Swank Motion Pics., 614 N. Skinker, St. Louis 


MONTANA 


Dept. of Vis. Educ., State Dept. of Educ., Helena 


NEBRASKA 
Extension Div., U. of Nebr., Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 

Film Library, State Museum, Trenton 


NEW YORK 


Museum of Science, Humbo!dt Pk., Buffalo 
Ideal Pictures, 1558 Main, Buffalo 
Ideal Pictures, 207 E. 37th, New York City 


Relin, Inc., 477 Central, Rochester 

Educ. Film Library, Syracuse U., Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Extension Div., U. of N. Car 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Div. of Supervised Study, Agric. Coll., Farge 


, Chapel Hill 


The Starline Company, Box 1152, Grand Forks 


OHIO 
Ideal Pictures, 127 W. 5th, Cincinnati 
Sunray Films 


Sli 


2108 Payne, Cleveland 

de & Film Exch., State Dept. of Educ., Columbus 
Twyman Films, 400 W. 1st, Dayton 

Cousino Visual Educ. Serv., 2325 Madison, Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 

Extension Div., U. of Okla., Norman 

Ideal Pictures, 312 N.W. 2nd, Oklahoma City 
Bureau of Film Serv., A & M Coll., Stillwater 
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OREGON 
Visual Inst. Serv., State Coll., Corvallis 
Ideal Pictures, 915 S.W. 10th, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

J. P. Lilley & Son, 277 Boas, Harrisburg 

Indiana Film Library, Indiana 

Millersville Film Library, Millersville 

Kunz Motion Picture Sery., 1319 Vine, Philad=Iphia 
PCW Film Library, Coll. for Women, Pittsburgh 
Kunz Motion Pic. Serv., 1905 Sanderson, Scranton 
A-V Aids Library, State Coll., State College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Extension Div., U. of S. Car., Columbia 


TENNESSEE 

Eastin Pictures, 830 Cherry, Chattanooga 
Extension Div., U. of Tenn., Knoxville 
Extension Div., U.T. Jr. Coll., Martin 

Ideal Pictures, 18 S. 3rd, Memphis 

U. Extension Div., 2321 West End, Nashville 


-_— wre 


TEXAS 

Dept. of Visual Educ., State Dept. of Educ., 
Extension Div., U. of Texas, Austin 

Ideal Pictures, 4000 Ross, Dallas 

Film Library, Baylor U., Waco 


Austin } 


UTAH 

Bureau of A-V Educ., U. of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Bureau of A-V Inst., Brigham Young U., Provo 
Ideal Pic., 10 Post Office Pl., Salt Lake City 1 


SS 


VIRGINIA 


Ideal Pictures, 219 E. Main, Richmond 19 


WASHINGTON 
Dept. of Visual Educ., Coll. of Educ., 
Extension Div., State Coll., Pullman 


Ellensburg 


WISCONSIN 

Fond du Lac Camera Center, 7 S. Main, Fond duLac 
Extension Div., U. of Wis Madison 

Photoart Visual Serv., 844 N. Plankinton, Milw. 3 
Tip Top Visual Serv., 1403 Travis, La Crosse 


AUSTRALIA 


Precision Engineering Co., Sydney 


CANADA 
Div. of Visual Inst., U. of Alberta, Edmonton 
Jenograph: 1330 Sherbrooke W., Montreal, Que. 
Moncton, New Brunswick 
100 Adelaide W 


, Toronto, Ont. 
Granville, Vancouver, B. C, 
9 Fort, Winnipeg, Man. 


5 
97 
EGYPT 
Green’s Commercial Agencies, Cairo 

HAWAII 

Ideal Pictures, 1370 S. Beretania, Honolulu 
INDIA 


National Educ. & Info. Films, Bombay 


IRAN 
Kale Swede Co., Teheran r 
PUERTO RICO i 


Commissioner of Educ., San Juan 


Cc yronet! Instructional Films 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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by GRADY JOHNSON 





A little house of worship was reborn when the community’s young folk took it over 


EYOND THE red-velvet skirt of the 
bandstand, a pink-cheeked boy 
clutching a violin got up and led 
the congregation in prayer. The 
worshipers, most of them children, 
and the 35 boy musicians on either 
side of the pulpit made it plain 
that this was no ordinary church. 
The prayer finished, a bony, sun- 
burned lad laid aside a saxophone 
and stood behind his music stand. 
“Our next number is dedicated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Story, whose son, 
Rudy—our Rudy—will preach to- 
day’s sermon,” he announced. 
Rudy, a slender youth with an 
odd smile, quit fingering his Braille 
Bible and groped for a French horn 
at his feet. The piano played an 
introductory bar, and 35 instru- 
ments, including three pianos and 
two organs, shook the room with 
the strains of Rock of Ages. 
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This is the church that boys run 
at Talbert, California, a farm com- 
munity 35 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles. They own it, lock, stock, 
and steeple. Moreover. they have 
become missionaries, giving con- 
certs all over the country and start- 
ing similar ‘‘music churches’’ wher- 
ever they can. 

The church owes its origin to a 
dream. One night, a slight, graying 
man named Robert Campbell 
dreamed he saw an abandoned 
church. He had been a youth-wel- 
fare worker in Kansas City, had 
saved enough money as an Office 
clerk in Los Angeles to retire on a 
modest income, and wanted to get 
back into full-time youth work. 

The dream was vivid. The church 
was a small, white, spired building, 
surrounded by farms. When Camp- 
bell awoke, he was convinced that 
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WOULD TELLME ¢ 
C WHATS 
— HIM --- 


often a marriage goes through a need- 
risis simply because the young wile 
s to practice complete hygiene (including 
rnal feminine cleanliness). Too often 
e reason is she doesn't know what to put 
her fountain syringe. 
loday every young woman should be 
instructed on the importance of using 
ZONITE in her douche for health, womanly 
rm, married happiness—and always 
ter her periods. She must realize there's a 
omanly offense graver than bad breath or 
y odor—an odor she seldom detects her- 
yet is so apparent to others around her. 
AND ABOVE ALL remember this: no other 
l quid antise plic-germicide lested for the 
he ws so powe ful yel O Suse 
ZONITE. 
ZONITE's Miracle-Action 


ZONITE principle was developed by a 
ous surgeon and a scientist. It’s the 


lo lissues 


FOR NEWER 





CILNINE hygiene 


*Offer good only in the U. S. and Canada 
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Address__- = 
City State. 


Who should cypledw Gut Geive 
 WOMANLY OFFENSE TO A YOUNG WIFE? 


——_ 


/ THOUGHT 
A GIRL KNEW 
THESE FACTS 

BEFORE 
( SHE MARRIED 


ee 







Read here how no other type liquid antiseptic-germicide tested for 
the douche is SO POWERFUL yet SAFE to tissues as ZONITE! 


fiyst in the world to be so powe rfully effective 
yet ab olutely Sate SAFE to tis- 
Scientists tested every known anti- 
septic-germicide they could find on sale for 
the douche and no other type was so power- 
ful yet safeas ZONITE. Positively non- 
poisonous, non-irritating. You can use 
ZONITE as directed as often as needed with- 
out the slightest injury. 


Sate 


sues. 


Gives BOTH Internal and External 
Hygienic Protection 

ZONITE dissolves and removes odor-causing 
waste substances. It promptly relieves any 
itching or irritation. It helps guard against 
infection and kills every germ it touches. 
You know it’s not always possible to con- 
tact all the germs in the tract but you CAN 
BE SURE ZONITE immediately kills every 
reachable germ and keeps germs from mul- 
tiplying. Instructions with every bottle. 


FREE! NEW! 

( For amazing enlightening NEW Booklet 
containing frank discussion of intimate 
physical facts, recently published—mail 
coupon to Zonite Products Corp., Dept. 
CQO-51, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y.* 














church it could 


he located the 
be turned into a meeting place for 


Boys Christian Athletic Club. 

One Sunday, while driving 
through southern Orange County, 
he found it. Small and white, it 
squatted at the edge of a cabbage 
field. The building, nearly 50 years 
old, had been abandoned by a 
Methodist congregation and could 
be bought for $750. 

Campbell talked to several 
. churchgoing youths in the vicinity. 
i They agreed that it was time to 
start a youth center devoted mainly 
to spiritual welfare. They went to 
work at odd jobs and pooled their 
earnings to make a down payment 
on the building. Then they swept 
} out cobwebs, patched the floors, 
mopped and painted. 

The following Sunday morning 
the church bell rang for the first 
time in three years. Just a few boys 











and girls showed up. For several 
T 4 | weeks, attendance was small. Then, 
one Sunday, 16-year-old Virgil 


j Crawford played his trumpet. Be- 
| fore the week was out, Crawford 
had located a boy who could play 
the violin only slightly off-key, and 
two would-be virtuosi of the guitar. 

Next Sunday he led a four-piece 


orchestra, and another boy deliv- 
ered a short sermon. In the congre- 


gation were the musicians’ parents, 
plus some curious neighbors who 
had heard music drifting from the 
church’s open windows. 














Soon boys were coming 
miles around to play in the ‘“‘music 
church.” Parents drifted back from 
city churches. The boys began play- 
ing up and down the state. 

During the eight years since half 
a dozen eager youths breathed life 
into the dead church, it has trained 
more than 200 boys. Today it boasts 
a regular membership of 80 and an 
average attendance of 125, most of 
them visitors tourists come to 
see the successful experiment in 
bringing youth to church. 


from 


or 


A girls’ glee club and a social- 
service club give the gentler sex 
something to do at the church. 


But the boys run it, from sweeping 
to ringing the bell to sending the 
small children to and from Sunday- 


school classes the boys teach. Also, 
they book their own band _ tours 
every summer, coast to Coast. 


The tours show little profit, but 
whenever the boys play a town, 
they the surrounding coun- 
tryside for abandoned churches that 
can be taken over by local youths. 

The Talbert boys are not trying 
to establish a national youth church, 
as such; they are interested only in 
helping other boys start independ- 
ent, nonsectarian ‘‘music churches” 
of their own. 


scout 


‘“‘We have proved,” says Pastor 
John Lawrence, “that with music, 
we not only can bring youth to 


church but that the youths will, in 
turn, bring back their parents.”’ 





PHOTO CREDITS: 
Wallace Litwin; 10, Joseph Foldes; i2 
Photos; 12 (bottom-right), 
Fritz Henle, Bill Wasile 
119, Joseph Foldes; 
| from Rz apho- Guillume tte; 121 
Rapho-Guillumette; 124-125, 


Page 6, 


bottom-left), 





Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
2 (top-left and right), 
Fritz Henle from Monkmeyer; 
and International News Photos; 

120, Carey from Rapho-Guillumette 

Ergy Landz iu from Rapho-Guillumette 
Roger Coster from Rapho-Guillumette; 


20th Century-Fox and Paramount Pictures; 8, 
Philip Gethdreau; 12 (bottom-left), Combine 
14, Graphic House and 20th Century-Fox; 16, | 
71-86, Stan Lee; 111-115, Wallace Litwin; 116- | 
121 (top-left and right and bottom-right), Ylla 

122-123, Ylla from | 


126, Joseph 'F oldes | 





Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other materials submitted for publication should be 
N. Y., and must be 
bearing sufficient postage if the y are to be re nt in the event they 


to Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 2 


addressed 
a self-addressed envelope 
are not purchased. No responsibility wil ll 


accompanied by 


be assumed by Coronet for loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration 
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About Tampons — 


by 
OLIVE CRENNING 


Special Representative 


to the Nursing Profession 


“Ts it really safe to use tampons?” The voung 
woman in my office echoed the question 
of women everywhere who have heard of 

e new freedom, the self-assurance, the 
poise that comes from using this modern, 


nternal method of sanitary protection. 


Here are the facts: A recent national survey of 
AW) leading synecologists and obstetricians in- 
j y j } 7 

les that medical speciali ts overwhelmingly 


in por s safe for normal women. 
In the few years since they 

e consumer market, tampons have proved 
to be the most important news In sanitary 
protection yet discovered. Invented by a 
used in medical 


have been on 


physician and originally 
practice, tampons are regularly worn by 

As one 
and con- 


ousands of registered nurses. 
woman tells another, the safety 
venience of tampons have resulted in a 
rapidly growing popularity, backed by 
medical approval. 

l'ampons completely eliminate the need 
for sanitary belts, because they are worn 
nternally and invisibly. There is no pos- 


sibility of odor which forms only on con- 


tact with air. Bothersome chafing and 
uncomfortable bulk are eliminated. The 
woman who uses tampons can swim, 


bathe, and shower in perfect safety (pro- 
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hat Every Woman Should Know 





, and there 


vided the water is not too cold 
is no revealing line 


For the young, unmarried girl, tampons 
offer the same reassuring, 
Medical literature shows that no change 
in physical structure is involved when a 
College girls, 


sale protection. 


single girl wears tampons 
with a knowledge of anatomy and biology, 
form one of the largest groups of tampon 
they realize the feasibility 
of the tampon principle. They find that 
the comfort and freedom from embarrass- 
ment materially eases the problems of 
menstruation. 

[he better tampons, like Meds, are made 
of soft, highly absorbent, surgical cotton, 
are individually wrapped for extra pro- 
tection. They are quicker and easier to use 
because each has its own improved ap- 
plicator—and to meet individual needs, 
Meds come in junior, regular and super 
sizes. 

If you would like to try tampons, write for 
a free sample of Meds in a plain wrapper. 
Indicate the size you want and address 
Miss Olive Crenning, Nursing Consultant, 
Personal Products Corp., Dept. CT-5, Mill- 
town, N. J. (Only one sample to a family, 


U. S. only.) 


users because 
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“I don’t care who you say you are. The only checks 








ft 
we accept are American Express Travelers Cheques.” } 

Cashing checks is always easy for the traveler who carries American 

Express Travelers Cheques...for they're the most widely accepted cheques 

in the world — and spendable as cash in more than a million places! Your 

signature is the only identification required. Your money is safe, too... 

for if they’re lost or stolen, you get a quick refund! 

Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. } 
| 7 f 
i 3 
CONVENIENT AS CASH— 100% SAFE } 





| AMERICAN EXPRESS 
1 TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 
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REMEMBER MoTHER 
ON HER DAy-.- May 13 


...Say it with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE! 


Remember the hand that’s always there to steady you 
when you stumble . . . the soft, reassuring voice repeating, 
“Everything’s all right’? One of the nicest 
ways to say “Il remember, Mother” is with 
beautiful FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. Telegraph-fast, 
send your remembrance on its way to 
brighten her special day .. . May 13th. 
Wire FLOWERS only from shops that 
display the famous MERCURY EMBLEM. 
That's your bonded guaranty of delivery of 
fresh FLOWERS. Prices start at $5.00. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 
Headquarters: 
Detroit, Michigan 


Look for this Emblem. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 








Right this instant 





more people ‘round the world 





than all other Instant Coffees! 


You'll agree! From New York to New Delhi... from Paris (Texas 
to Paris (France) ... coffee lovers are drinking Nescafé* for pure 
coffee enjoyment. 

No guesswork! You just measure-to-taste ... pour on 

boiling water—stir! That fresh coffee-roaster richness is 

sealed-in— until you release it right in your cup! No 

messy grounds... no pot to wash! 

Like bargains? Well, even the 4-oz. jar of Nescafé 

which costs lots less than a whole pound of ordinary 

coffee— makes as many cups! 


Nescafe 


makes coffee right 
o«. this minute! 


*Nescafé (pronounced NES-CAFAY) is > 
the exclusive registered trade-mark of The 
Nestlé Company, Inc. to designate its solu 
ble coffee product which is composed of equal 
parts of pure soluble coffee and added pure carbo- 
hydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added 
solely to protect the flavor. 





